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TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
ANNOUNCES 
til  SUMMER  SESSIONS 


48 


FOR  TEACHERS 


I  i  frH-fS 


PRE-SESSION 

Registration 
Friday,  June  6 

Sessions 

Monday,  June  9  to 
Friday,  June  27 

REGULAR  SESSIONS 

Registration 
Friday,  June  27  and 
Saturday,  June  28 

Sessions 

Monday,  June  30  to 
Friday,  August  8 

POST-SESSIONS 

Registration 
Friday,  August  8 

Sessions 

Monday,  August  11  to 
Friday,  August  29 


Study,  this  summer,  in  the  cool  comfort  of  this  new,  modern,  completely  air- 
conditioned  building.  Choose  from  a  wide  selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  which  are  offered  to  teachers,  school  principals  and  superintendents  in  the 
1958  Summer  Sessions  of  Temple  University.  Whether  you  require  further  training  for 
certification  or  are  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  courses  ideally  suited  to  your  needs  are  given 
in  a  classroom  building  ideally  equipped  for  your  comfort.  Functional  fluorescent 
lighting  combines  with  scientific  color  design  to  produce  cheerful  and  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings.  There  is  closed-circuit  television  reception  for  every  room,  and  elevators  are  avail¬ 
able  for  handicapped  students.  Located  in  the  heart  of  Philadelphia,  close  to  the  many 
cultural  and  educational  opportunities  offered  by  the  city,  Curtis  Hall  is  the  perfect 
place  to  spend  a  profitable  and  pleasant  summer. 

Write  for  the  Temple  University  Bulletin  which  lists  the  courses  to  be  offered 
during  the  1958  Summer  Sessions.  Address  Office  of  the  Registrar, 

Broad  Street  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  Philadelphia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 


The  University  of 
a  Greater  Philadelphia 


"HOW  TO  CATCH  A  COLD” 

by  Walt  Disney  Productions 


16mm.  sound  and  color 
film  presented  free  by 
Kleenex  tissues 


Teach  your  youngsters  cold  prevention  in  ten  delightful 
minutes  of  Walt  Disney  fun.  They  will  enjoy  the  antics 
of  lovable  Common  Sense  and  bungling  Common  Man. 
Even  if  youngsters  have  seen  this  film  before,  a  repeat 
performance  is  a  valuable  review  of  good  health  rules. 


2  Added  Attractions 
★ 

HEALTH  PLEDGE 

for  grades  2,  3  and  4 

*'I  Promise  Common  Sense” 
is  a  health  pledge  for  young¬ 
sters  to  sign  and  keep,  it 
lists  the  lessons  taught  in 
the  film;  helps  school  and 
home  fight  the  common  cold. 

★ 

POSTERS 

highlights  of  the  film 

Six  full-color  posters,  14  by 
20  inches,  for  classroom  or 
school  bulletin  board,  offer 
reminders  of  the  lessons 
learned  from  film. 


KLEENEX  is  a  trsdemarh  of  Kimberly'Ctark  Corp. 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  TODAY! 


1967  Kimberly-Clark  Cora. 


Atseciotion  Films,  Inc.,  Dnpt.  ST-2S-C 
347  Madison  AvetHie 
New  York  17,  New  York 

Pleose  send  me  free  (except  for  return  postage)  the  1 6mm.  sound 
film  "How  To  Catch  a  Cold.” 


Day  wanted  (allow  4  weeks)  _ 
2nd  choice  (allow  5  weeks)^ . 
3rd  choice  (allow  6  weeks) _ 


In  addition  please  send: 

copies  of  "I  Promise  Common  Sense"  (for  grades  2,  3  and  4). 
_ set  of  posters  (large  schools  may  require  more  than  one  set). 
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The  MornIng  Post 


SUCCESS 

IN 

SPELLING 


Glad  To  Read 

Dear  Editor: 

I  was  glad  to  read  in  the  December 
Review  your  suggestions  of  the  need  for 
sound  public  discussion  of  what  our  fu¬ 
ture  is  going  to  be  and  that  our  schools 
must  prepare  the  next  generation  for  a 
secure  life  in  a  complex  scientific  world. 

I  am  a  retired  teacher  and  look  for¬ 
ward  with  pleasure  to  receiving  the 
NJEA  REVIEW. 

Iva  E.  S.  Castner 

Your  pleasure  is  oars. 


Effective  Cooperation 

Dear  Dr.  Hipp: 

I  am  sure  you  have  been  informed  of 
the  very  successful  enrollment  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund  and  that  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  authorized  the  Prudential  to  assume 
risk  for  the  complete  insured  plan  as  of 
January  I,  1958. 

I  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  Trustees,  and  I  told  them 
that  the  success  of  the  enrollment  was 
very  largely  due  to  the  wonderful  co¬ 
operation  we  had  received  from  the 
executive  staff  and  other  members  of  the 
NJEA. 

1  now  wish  to  tell  you  directly  that  I 
and  my  associates  in  the  Prudential  are 
very  grateful  for  the  advice  as  well  as 
the  physical  help  given  us  by  yourself. 
Larry  Johnson.  Herb  Starkey,  Lew  Ap¬ 
plegate,  and  others. 

We  certainly  enjoyed  working  with 
your  people,  and  I  look  forward  to  con¬ 
tinuing  the  friendships  gained  during  my 
assignment. 

G.  A.  Jack 

Prudential  Insurance  Co. 

As  with  any  matter  affecting  their  wel¬ 
fare,  NJEA  was  happy  to  help  see  that 
teachers  were  carefully  informed  of  the 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  optional 
insurance  program. 


N.  J.  in  NEA  Journal  .  .  . 

Dr.  Foster  E.  Grossnickle,  profes¬ 
sor  of  mathematics  at  Jersey  City' 
STC,  is  the  author  of  “How  To  Use 
the  Arithmetic  Textbook”,  which 
appears  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
NEA  Journal,  monthly  publication 
of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Principals  To  Visit  N.  J.  .  .  . 

The  NEA  Department  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Principals  will  hold  its 
1960  annual  meeting  in  Atlantic 
City.  The  Department  acted  on  the 
invitation  of  New  Jersey  principals 
to  bring  the  convention  to  the  shore 
resort  city.  About  5.000  educators 
will  be  attending.  The  date  is  March 
18-22,  1960. 


Sputniks,  Panic,  and  Crash  Programs 

Dear  Editor: 

Modem  education  is  constantly  mov¬ 
ing  on  to  new  horizons.  Educators 
should  be  teaching  something  in  the 
realm  of  new  developments,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  everything  else.  These  ideas 
reached  their  ultimate  in  my  First  Grade 
today. 

A  parent  was  in  to  see  me  about  the 
progress  of  her  youngster.  Suddenly,  and 
completely  unexpectedly,  she  exclaimed 
in  a  mildly  surprised  manner,  “Oh.  are 
they  still  teaching  that?  They  used  to 
teach  that  when  I  was  in  the  First  Grade." 
Her  tone  indicated  I  was  old  fashioned. 

1  did  not  know  immediately  to  what 
she  was  referring  because  she  was  look¬ 
ing  past  me,  over  my  shoulder.  She 
sensed  my  bewilderment  and  helpfully 
pointed  and  said.  "That,  there,  the  days 
of  the  week!” 

John  J.  Keena,  Jr. 

We  are  assured  that  this  incident  ac¬ 
tually  happened.  Anyone  else  having  such 
experiences  with  parents,  let  us  know 
about  them. 


superior  word  list, 
geared  to  individual  needs 
strong  program 
in  word  study  skills 
correlation  with 
language  •  arts  program 
complete  Teacher's  Edition 
with  reproduced  text  pages 
and  answers 
surprinted  in  color 


Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 
New  Jersey  Representatives 
David  S.  Collins  and  Walter  R.  Fleet,  Jr. 
Page  2  5  & 
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j  President 

Mazie  V.  ScANLAN,  supervisor.  Admin¬ 
istration  Bldg.,  1809  Pacific  Ave.,  At¬ 
lantic  City 

I  Vice-President 

Dr.  James  M.  Lynch.  Jr.,  dean  of 
students.  Glassboro  STC 

^  Treasurer 

Ida  L.  pRANt  is.  principal.  School  No.  I. 
,  Somerville 
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becutive  Committee 
Samuel  A.  Gillingham  ....  Atlantic 

Barbara  A.  Wolf  .  Bergen 

J.  Britton  Davis  .  Burlington 

Mrs.  Catherine  Campbell  .  Camden 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  McGonigle  Cape  May 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Middleton  Cumberland 

Charles  Gieske,  Jr .  Essex 

John  W.  Stoufeer  .  Gloucester 

Mrs.  Jeanette  B.  Waifrs  . .  Hudson 

Cari  Sorensen  .  Hunterdon 

Charles  R.  Mitchfil  .  Mercer 

Cftil  W.  Koberis  .  Middlesex 

Everett  C.  Curry  .  Monmouth 

l.ouis  Cronholm  .  Morris 

Paui  Bridfnbaugh  .  Ocean 

George  Springer  .  Passaic 

Elizabeih  M.  Bozearih  . Salem 

Kaihryn  a.  Yohn  .  Somerset 

Mildred  Harden  .  Sussex 

Holmes  Cliver . Union 

Ruth  Williams  .  Warren 


Legislative  Chairman 
Ralph  Kehs.  S<h«Mtl  No  .3.  Siolch  Plains 

NEA  Director 

Lena  .M.  Pokreca.  Jat'lw^on  .\vp.  .VImhiI. 
Ilackt-nsark 

NJEA  Staff 

Kxeiutire  Secretary 

l>H.  Khedehk  K.  L.  Hipp 
Assistant  Executive  Secretary 

Lairenck  B.  Johnson 
director  of  Field  Service 

Fru>m<i(k  M'.  Branca 
IHrector  of  Public  Relations 

Lewis  R.  .\ppLt«.ATE 
in  rector  of  Research 

S.  H(j«rfj<t  Starkey.  Jr. 
Pension  Information 

Dr.  James  P.  Conmjiton 
Field  Representative 

U'.alter  j.  O'Brien 

Field  Representative 

Jack  J.  Bertulino 
Assistant  Director  of  Research 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Haven 
Assistant  Director  of  Radio-TV 

William  I).  Hat  ward 

Assistant  Editor 

.Marvin  K.  Keed 

Office  Manager 

.\vNA  W.  Moore 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 
18(1  West  Stale  Slreel  Telephone: 

frenlon  8.  New  JerwA  EX|R>rt  6-55.38 
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More  State  School  Aid  .  opposite  274 

This  issue  of  the  REVIEW  presents  a  special  four-page  supple¬ 
ment  on  the  proposal  now  before  the  State  Legislature  to  increase 
state  aid.  The  $300-$75  plan  has  been  intnxiuced  by  Assembly- 
man  Frederick  H.  Hauser  (D..  Hudson),  chairman  of  the 
Assembly’s  education  committee,  and  Assemblyman  Clifton  T. 
Barkalow.  (R..  Monmouth)  another  member  iTf  the  education 
committee.  The  bills  are  numbered  A-.S3  and  A-54.  Show  this 
insert  to  your  friends.  Urge  them  to  write — and  do  so.  tAxi. 
yourself — to  their  representatives. 


Candidates  for  Special 

Education 

Nelson 

277 

The  Morning  Post 

256 

Delegate  Assembly  Minutes 

280 

Dateline  . 

258 

Yours  for  the  Asking 

290 

From  the  President's  Desk 

262 

Look — Hear — Now 

292 

Association  Activities 

263 

Editorials 

294 

Cover 

Winter  with  its  icy  winds,  skidding  tires,  and  sudden  snow- 
clad  holidays  may  bring  us  distressing  days.  Yet,  to  those 
who  look  with  younger  eyes  it  means  reddened  cheeks.  gtx)d 
slopes  to  sled,  and  joyous  fun  outdtxTrs. 

Photo  h\  G.  Mesanko. 
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■  year  on  the  lint  of  earh  month  from  September  to  June  by  the  New  Jersey  Fiilura- 
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MEMBERSH I P^— Annual  dues  are  $10.00  for  active  members.  $2.00  for  associate  members, 
g  $2.00  for  retired  teachers  with  a  retirement  allowance  of  $I2<MI  or  more.  an<l  $1.00  for 

g  retired  teachers  with  a  retirement  allowance  of  less  than  $12tMI.  Thia>e  roiuired  to  have  a 

=  certificate  are  eligible  for  active  membership  only.  Payment  of  the  annual  dues  entitles  a 

=  member  to  receive  the  REVIEW  for  one  year  from  January  through  January.  One  dollar 

=  of  earh  membership  fee  is  for  the  REVIF^W. 


TEACHER  WELFARE— Teachers  in  neetl  of  Assticiation  advice  «in  iiroblems  inv«ilvin,t 
tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare  through  the 
Executive  Secretary,  NJFIA.  IHO  W.  State  St..  Trenton  H.  N.  J.  Telephone  Exisirt  H-.W5H. 
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Outstanding 

New 

Titles 


BIOLOGY  FOR  YOU 

4th  Edition 
by  Vance-Miller 

This  1958  Edition  features  a 
colorful  new  overview  of  biology 
in  our  world  today.  Geared  to 
secondary  school  students,  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  background  to  under¬ 
stand  the  life  sciences  in  a  study 
of  traditional  matter  and  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  contributions  of  the 
biological  sciences. 


SCIENCE  (Workbooks) 

Grades  1-6 
by  Smith 

These  six  books  are  a  key  to 
scientific  understanding  on  the 
elementary  level.  They  correlate 
careful  observation,  classification, 
experiments,  and  discovery  of 
relationships  through  personal 
student  participation  —  a  learn¬ 
ing  by  doing  approach.  Teach¬ 
ers’  Editions  will  be  available 
upon  request. 


TEXT-WORKBOOKS 

for 

READING  WITH  PHONICS 

by  Hay-Wingo-Hletko 

Thorough  knowledge  of  auditory 
and  visual  discriminations  and 
their  quick  recognition  are  the 
goals  of  this  new  phonics  series. 
The  workbooks  are  a  logical 
combination  of  phonics  text  ma¬ 
terial  and  practice  activities  in 
a  colorful  four-level  workbook 
form  for  the  primary  grades. 

Represented  by  ROBERT  S.  STANDING 
New  Amwell  Rd.,  R.D.  #1,  Somerville 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOn  COMPANY 


PROFESSIONAL 
MEETINGS 

Look  into  the  Future’’,  a  lecture 
by  Dr.  I.  M.  Levitt,  director  of  Eels 
Planetarium,  on  man’s  future  in  the 
sky  is  being  given  at  Paterson  STC 
(Admission  $1.00)  at  8:00  p.m.  on 
February  3. 

The  National  Education  Association 
is  bringing  distinguished  educators 
from  all  over  the  nation  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  to  discuss  the  “Identifica¬ 
tion  and  Education  of  the  Academic¬ 
ally  Talented  Pupil  in  the  American 
High  School.”  Dr.  James  B.  Conant. 
former  president  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  will  be  the  chairman  for  the 
three-day  meeting  being  held  on 
February  6,  7,  and  8. 

The  Third  Annual  NJ.  Americani¬ 
zation  Conference,  sponsored  by  the 
State  Department’s  Division  of  Adult 
Education,  the  N.J.  Citizenship 
Council,  and  the  Trenton  Board  of 
Education,  will  convene  at  the  Stacy- 
Trent  Hotel.  Trenton,  on  February 
9  and  10. 

“An  Evening  with  Ogden  Nash”, 
will  have  the  humorist  and  poet  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Faculty-Student  Lec¬ 
ture  Series  at  Douglass  Collage’s 
Vorhees  Chapel  at  7:30  p.m.  on 
February  12. 

An  Adult  Education  Training  Con¬ 
ference  on  “Practical  Aspects  of 
Presenting  a  Program  of  Liberal 
Adult  Education”  will  convene  at 
the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton  on 
February  14,  15,  and  16. 

The  National  Association  of  Second¬ 
ary  School  Principals  will  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  place  of  science  and 
math  in  the  high  school  program 
when  it  meets  for  its  42nd  annual 
convention  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
February  15-19. 


New  Jersey  Principals  at  the  N.A.- ; 
S.S.P.  gathering  in  Indianapolis  will 
hold  a  breakfast  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing.  February  18. 

Brotherhood  Week,  “.  .  .  that  people 
shall  live  as  one  family  of  man”, 
will  be  observed  February  16-23.  | 

“Implications  of  Math  and  Science 
in  the  World  Today”  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  meeting  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  industry,  medicine,  and  edu¬ 
cation,  sponsord  by  the  High  School  J 
Women’s  Association  of  Newark,  at  I 
4:00  p.m.  in  the  Clinton  Place  Jr. 
H.S.,  Newark  on  February  18. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  have 

made  “Taxes”  the  topic  of  their 

meeting  to  be  held  at  31  Green  St.. 

Newark,  from  8:15  p.m.- 10:30  p.m. 

on  Februarv  20. 

* 

The  American  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  for  Teacher  Education  will 
mark  the  10th  anniversary  of  its  i 
founding  at  its  annual  meeting  in  ' 
Chicago,  Illinois,  on  February  20, 
21,  and  22. 

The  United  Business  Education  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  NEA  will  be  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago.  Illinois,  Februaiy 
20-22. 

The  NJ.  State  School  Nurses  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  a  winter  dinner 
meeting  at  the  Nassau  Tavern  in 
Princeton.  Dr.  Edwin  L.  Martin, 
president  of  Trenton  STC,  will  be  the 
featured  speaker.  Dinner  starts  at 
6:30  p.m.  on  February  26. 

A  State-Wide  Student  Education  As¬ 
sociation  Workshop  will  concentrate 
on  the  theme  “A  Professional  Stu¬ 
dent — a  Professional  Teacher.”  Stu¬ 
dents  from  all  colleges  in  the  State 
are  invited  to  the  Jersey  City  STC 
campus  (arrive  by  9:()0  a.m.  for 
coffee)  on  March  1. 
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An  Association  of  Student  Teach¬ 
ing  for  New  Jersey  hopes  to  organ¬ 
ize  all  college  and  school  people 
concerned  with  student  teaching  work 
at  a  luncheon  meeting  at  Trenton 
on  March  1. 

"Higher  Education:  Strengthening 
Quality  in  the  Satellite  Age”  will 
A.-  be  the  theme  of  the  1 3th  annual  con- 
will  )  fcrence  planned  by  NEA’s  Associa- 
)m-  tion  for  Higher  Education  for  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois  on  March  2-5. 

I 

)ple  ; 

in”  :  The  NEA  Association  for  Super- 
I  vision  and  Curriculum  Development 
^  will  have  its  13th  annual  convention 
I  in  Seattle,  Washington,  March  2-6. 

dis- 

The  NJ.  Vocational  &  Arts  Asso- 
,  dation  will  have  its  40th  annual  con- 
<  vcntion  at  the  Berkeley-Carteret 
’  **  *  Hotel  and  the  Convention  Hall  in 
'  Asbury  Park  on  March  13,  14,  and 
15. 
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National  Library  Week,  “for  a  better- 
read,  better-informed  America”  will 
be  observed  March  16-22. 


Col-  EXHIBITIONS 

will 

f  its  j  phe  Firestone  Library  at  Princeton 
?  in  !  University  is  now  exhibiting  the 
2®*  Boudinot  Collection  in  its  main  floor 
exhibition  hall.  Examples  of  Chinese 
Color  Printing  may  also  be  seen  in 
As*  the  graphic  arts  room, 
aeet- 
uaiy  J 

"History  in  Miniature”,  a  special  ex- 
1  hibition  arranged  by  N.J.,  Pa.,  and 
isso-  members  of  the  Miniature  Fig- 

inncr  ure  Collectors  of  America,  will  be 
[I  in  j  on  view  at  the  N.J.  State  Musum,  in 
irtin.  '  the  State  House  Annex.  Trenton, 
through  March. 

"Nature  in  Sculpture”,  an  exhibition 
of  work  by  eight  N.J.  sculptors,  will 
continue  at  the  N.J.  State  Museum, 
Trenton  through  February  23. 

"Renaissance  Painting”  will  be  on 
view  in  the  Art  Gallery,  Recitation 
Building.  Douglass  College.  Febru¬ 
ary  3-21. 
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The  Art  Museum  at  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  (op>en  weekdays  10-12,  2- 
4:30  and  Sundays  2-5)  will  be  show¬ 
ing  “Recent  Acquisitions”  from 
February  4  to  March  2. 

The  Annual  Publishers'  Exhibit, 
sponsored  by  the  N.  J.  Bookmen’s 
Club  and  Paterson  STC.  will  be 
shown  at  the  college’s  Haledon  cam¬ 
pus  from  noon  until  7:00  p.m.  on 
February  20. 

Watercolors  by  Evelyn  Burdett  will 
be  shown  at  the  Douglass  College 
Art  Gallery  from  February  26  to 
March  12. 

“Our  Town”,  an  exhibit  on  the  past, 
present,  and  future  of  the  City  of 
Newark,  continues  at  the  Newark 
Museum  until  March  16. 

“.Art  in  Buddhism”  is  the  third  New¬ 
ark  Museum  exhibition  showing  art 
in  relation  to  the  religions  of  the 
world.  Images  in  stone,  wood  and 
bronze  will  be  shown,  together  with 
fresco  paintings,  shrines,  ritual  ob¬ 
jects,  and  brocades  from  China, 
Japan.  Siam,  Cambodia.  Burma. 
Nepal,  Tibet,  and  Korea.  The  show 
will  continue  through  April  27. 


THEATER 

“INBAL”,  the  national  dance  thea¬ 
tre  of  Israel,  will  perform  at  Prince¬ 
ton’s  McCarter  Theatre  (Thurs.  & 
Sat.  evenings.  8:30  p.m.  $4.50- 
$2.50;  Fri.  mat.,  2:30  p.m.  $3.25- 
$1.50)  on  February  13,  14,  and  15. 

“Medea”  will  be  presented  by  the 
Queen’s  Theatre  Guild  at  Douglass 
College  (Tickets  $2.00  at  the  Little 
Theater)  on  February  18  through  22. 


RADIO  PROGRAMS 

“What's  the  Answer”,  weekly  pro¬ 
gram  on  schools  produced  by  NJEA 
and  the  N.J.  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  Soon-to-be-heard  topics 
include: 

“Are  We  Speaking 

English?”  . week  of  Feb.  2 

“Talented,  Gifted,  and 

Genius”  . week  of  Feb.  9 

“Post-Prom 

Parties”  . week  of  Feb.  16 

“The  First  ‘R’ ”  ....  week  of  Feb.  23 


WCRV. 

WCTC. 
WFPG. 
WJLK. 
WKDN, 
WMTR, 
WNNJ, 
WSNJ, 
WTTM. 


Washington 
New  Brunswick 
Atlantic  City 
Asbury  Park 
Cantdan 
Morristown 
Newton 
Bridgeton 
Trenton 


1580  Wed.. 
1450  Sun., 
1450  Mon., 
1310  Thurs., 
800  Sun., 
1250  Thurs., 
1360  Sun., 
1240  Sun., 
920  Tuos.. 


2:05  p.m. 
7:35  p.m. 
9:30  p.m. 
8:05  p.m. 
5:05  p.m. 
2:05  p.m. 
2:05  p.m. 
4:30  p.m. 
8:05  p.m. 


TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 

“Progress”,  weekly  program  on 
schools,  produced  by  NJEA  and  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Programs  are  broadcast  in 
color  over  WRCV-TV,  Channel  3, 
Philadelphia,  on  Saturday  at  6:(X) 
p.m.  Soon-to-be-seen  programs  in¬ 
clude: 


"Opening  Door  to  College”  Feb.  1 


"Children’s  Books”  .  Feb.  8 

"Taxing  for  Education'  .  Feb.  15 

“Learning  Foreign 

Languages”  .  Feb.  22 


Verdi’s  opera  “Rigoletto”  will  be 
given  by  the  NBC  Opera  Company 
on  WRCA-TV  (Channel  4)  and 
WRCV-TV  (Channel  3)  from  2:(X)- 
4:00  p.m.  on  Sunday,  February  16. 


TEACHERS! 


_ OVBR 

10,000  POSITIONS 

available  for  SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT! 

The  Summer  Employment  Directory 
contains  the  names  and  addresses 
of  employers,  from  coast-to-coast, 
who  need  additional  help  during 
the  summer  months.  Over  1,000 
organizations,  at  their  request,  have 
been  listed  in  the  directory. 

Wide  Variety  To  Pick  From 
Dude  Ranches  Summer  Resorts 
Summer  Camps  Hotels 
National  Parks  Industries 
and  many,  many  more! 

Specific  positions  listed  clearly 
under  most  organizations.  New 
1938  edition  available  now  in  lim¬ 
ited  quantity.  Send  NOW 
for  the  valuable 

SUMMER 
EMPLOYMENT 
DIRECTORY 
pric*  #3.00 


Tl:  aatlMil  DIrtclory  Sinlct,  loi  65. 

Wist,,  Plan  Stall,,.  CIscInsatl  52,  Iki, 

PI, aw  u,S  a,  tk,  1958  Saan<r  Enpl,ya,at 
Blmtsry  N,.  16.  I  tacISM  $5.00. 

aSdrMi . . . . . . 

City . .  ZaiM  .  Stal, . 

(pleaM  wi,t)  ST/658 
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TEACHERS!  WIN  A  FREE 

...on  A  tSOO  SUMMER  SCHOURSHV 


Enter  now. . .  follow 
these  simple  rules: 


^  Q)inplele  the  following  statement  in  25 
*  words  or  less;  “I  like  American  Seating 
school  furniture  because  ...” 


2  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  writers  of 

*  the  most  apt,  original,  and  sincere  state¬ 
ment  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges:  The 
Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corporation,  and  an 
independent  panel  of  cducau)rs  who  will  do 
the  final  judging.  Their  decision  will  be 
final.  In  case  of  tics,  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded.  No  entries  will  be  returned,  by 
submitting  an  entry,  and  in  consideration  of 
its  being  accepted  for  judging,  you  consent 
to  the  American  .Seating  C^ompany  using  such 
entry  or  any  part  thereof  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses,  and  consent  that  your  entry,  CEmtenls, 
and  any  ideas  contained  therein  become  the 
property  of  the  American  Seating  Company. 

O  .Submit  your  entry  on  a  post  card  or  in 
a  letter.  Include  yoitr  name  and  address, 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  school 
where  you  teach.  Address  your  entry  to: 
American  Seating  Company,  P.O.  Box 
7107,  Chicago  77,  Illinois. 

A  Vou  may  submit  as  many  entries  as  yon 

*  wish,  but  no  more  than  one  prize  will 
be  awarded  to  any  one  individual. 

C  Entries  must  be  postmarked  not  later 
than  midnight.  March  25),  1958,  and 
received  by  April  10,  1958.  Entries  must  be 
original  wtrrk  of  contestant. 

^  This  contest  is  open  to  all  school 

*  teachers  under  full-time  contract  —  in 
any  public,  parochial,  or  private  school  within 
the  continental  limits  of  the  Ibiited  .States  — 
except  employees  of  the  .\merican  .Seating 
Company,  their  representatives,  their  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  and  members  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  families.  Contest  subject  to  all  Federal, 
state,  and  local  regulations. 

^  Winners  will  be  notified  by  mail,  ap- 

*  proximalely  one  month  following  the 
close  of  the  contest.  The  complete  list  of 
winners  will  be  sent  to  all  contestants  re¬ 
questing  one,  and  sending  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  to:  .\ilvertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Seating  C^ompany,  Grand 
Rapids  2,  Michigan. 
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PARIS  VACATION  FOR  2 

i 

IN  THIS  EASY-TO-WIN 

AMERICAN  SEATING  CONTEST! 


I 


Now!  Win  a  thrilling  dream  vacation  for  two  .  .  . 
wing  your  way  to  Europe  and  intriguing  Paris 
.  .  .  see  the  Arc  de  Trioinphe,  Versailles,  the 
Champs  Elysees,  the  Louvre,  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  the  Eiffel  Tower  .  . .  sample 
famous  French  cuisine  .  .  .  shop  for  exotic  |)er- 
fumes  and  French  fashions! 

Or  be  awarded  $500.00  in  cash,  which  you  can 
use  for  a  rewarding  summer  scholarship  at  the 
scIkh)I  of  your  choice! 

It’s  easy  and  fun  in  this  American  Seating  Con¬ 
test.  There’s  nothing  to  buy.  All  you  do  is  complete, 
in  25  words  or  less,  the  following  statement:  "I 
like  American  Seatingsehool  furnilure  because ...” 

\nd  here  are  some  hints  that  may  help  you  win! 
American  .Seating  classroom  furniture  encourages 
proper  posture  and  improves  student  performance. 
It  is  functional  and  adaptable,  giving  teachers 
more  flexibility  for  all  class  activities.  This  fine 
furniture  is  exceptionally  sturdy  and  durable  .  .  . 
and  its  colorful  beauty  adds  new  cbeer  to  classrooms. 


AMERICAN 

SEATING 


<s> 

The  standard  by  which  all  other  public  seating  is  measured 


EEBBI 


GRAND  PRIZE: 

A  fabulous  two-week  vacation  trip 
for  two  to  romantic  Paris,  all  traveling 
and  living  expenses  paid!  Stop  at 
Shannon,  Manchester,  London, 
Antwerp,  Brussels. 

Here's  your  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  visit 
the  fascinating  1958  Brussels  World's 
Fair  ...  go  adventuring  among  historic 
landmarks . . .  delight  to  gay  night  life 
in  an  enchantingly  different  world  .  . . 
be  royally  entertained  as  the  VIP's 
which  you  will  be! 

TWENTY 

$500.00  SUMMER 
SCHOLARSHIPS: 

Twenty  scholarship  awards  to  be  made 
in  cash  to  the  next  twenty  winners.  If 
you  are  a  teacher,  don't  miss  this 
opportunity.  Enter  NOW! 


VIA 


BELGIAN  IVCA&I  AIRLINES 


SARENA  sets  the  pace  in  modem  air  travel  I 
Mere’s  your  opportunity  to  be  the  guest  of 
American  .Seating  on  an  unforgettable  trip! 
You  fly  alxrard  a  luxurious  S.\BENA  DC-7C 
nonstop  overnight  from  New  York  to  Brus¬ 
sels.  .\t  Brussels,  a  giant  12  passcnger  Sikorsky 
S-58  helicopter  takes  you  direct  to  the  1958 
World’s  Fair— and  then  on  to  the  “Heart- 
of-Paris.”  .Send  your  entry  in  NOW! 


VIEW 
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Committees: 

Last  MONTH’S  issue  carried  the  committee  appointments  for 
1958.  If  you  count  them  you  will  see  that  349  members  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  to  serve  our  association.  Of  that  number, 
280  are  reappointments;  69  are  new  ones. 

The  readiness  to  serve  is  laudable  and  very  encouraging.  It 
is  a  good  feeling  to  realize  that  the  vast  majority  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  40,000  teachers  will  “go  the  extra  mile.’’ 

The  officers  and  Executive  Committee  extend  a  sincere  “Thank 
you’’  to  the  349  who  will  go  many  “extra  miles’’  in  ’58. 

ChaUenges: 

NJEA  faces  sizable  tasks  in  bringing  about  early  and  con¬ 
structive  action  for  State  Aid  and  college  needs.  The  School 
Legislation  Bulletin  makes  definite  suggestions  and  requests.  It 
is  important  that  we  act  promptly  on  them.  Please  do. 

NJEA  faces  equal  hurdles  in  securing  and  maintaining  superior 
teachers  in  New  Jersey  schools. 

It  realizes  that  unity  of  action  is  essential  and  that  our  na¬ 
tional  association  requires  our  complete  support.  Just  as  one 
local  association,  no  matter  how  strong,  would  make  little  pro¬ 
gress  without  NJEA,  so  too.  New  Jeresy  needs  the  impetus  and 
influence  of  NEA.  Our  national  membership  is  the  measure  of 
our  belief  in  NEA. 

Let’s  be  proud  of  it! 

Contrasts: 

During  the  Christmas  vacation  1  took  an  overnight  train 
trip — coach — with  a  13  year  old  grandniece.  As  we  joggled 
down  the  aisles  of  several  coaches  to  return  to  our  own  seats, 
sometime  after  10:00  p.m.,  I  remarked,  critically,  “Sprawling 
humanity.  Quite  a  sight,  isn’t  it?” 

We  settled  in  our  seats  as  comfortably  as  they  and  nature 
permit.  The  13  year  old  remarked,  youth-wisely,  “Now  we  be¬ 
come  sprawling  humanity.” 

So  much  they  can  teach  us.  Do  we  listen? 
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Activities 


Governor  Meyner  In  Annual  Message 
Recognizes  School  and  College  Needs 

Address  at  opening  of  195S  Legislature  asks  for  college 
expansion,  scholarships,  and  study  of  state  aid  proposal. 


Governor  Robert  B.  Meyner  put 
special  emphasis  on  critical  educa¬ 
tion  needs  in  his  annual  message  at 
the  opening  of  the  State  Legislature 
last  month.  The  Governor  specific¬ 
ally  cited  college  expansion,  a  scho¬ 
larship  program  for  colleges,  a  plan 
for  securing  lower  interest  rates  for 
financing  local  school  capital  im¬ 
provements,  and  a  study  of  further 
State  aid  for  operational  purposes. 

College  Needs 

Governor  Meyner  said,  "Our 
needs  for  higher  education  have  just 
been  set  forth  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  a  report  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  the  Legislature  entitled  "Col¬ 
lege  Opportunity  in  New  Jersey." 
This  report  showed  that  rising  birth 
rates  and  increased  migration  into 
the  State  will  double  the  college-age 
I  group  in  little  more  than  a  decade. 
The  Governor  called  attention  to 
the  Board  of  Education's  proposal 
for  increased  facilities  at  the  State 
:  University,  the  six  Teachers  Colleges 
and  the  Newark  College  of  Engineer¬ 
ing.  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
S80  million.  “Expansion  of  higher 
educational  facilities  is  obviously  es¬ 
sential,”  he  said.  He  added  that  his 
budget  message  this  month  would 
discuss  whether  expansion  should  be 
financed  on  a  pay-as-you-go  plan  or 
by  a  bond  issue.  “In  any  event,"  he 
said,  “we  must  make  a  substantial 
start  at  once.” 

Finance  at  Lower  Interest 
Governor  Meyner  pointed  to  a 
pressing  need  for  measures  which 
will  permit  our  school  districts  to  fi¬ 
nance  capital  improvements  at  lowest 
possible  interest  rates.  A  constitution¬ 
al  amendment  to  {permit  the  use  of 
the  present  State  school  fund,  and 


legislation  authorizing  the  pledge  of 
state  school  aid  funds  to  accomplish 
this  end  were  under  consideration, 
he  reported. 

The  State's  chief  executive  urged 
a  scholarship  program  by  which  fi¬ 
nancial  aid  may  be  extended  to 
needy,  deserving  and  qualified  stu¬ 
dents  who  wish  to  enter  New  Jersey 
colleges  and  universities.  This  would 
supplement  the  scholarship  program 
now  operative  at  the  State  University 
and  could  be  linked  with  a  Federal 
scholarship  program,  if  it  were  estab¬ 
lished. 

The  Governor  recognized  the  de¬ 
mands  of  NJEA  and  other  state 
groups  for  further  state  aid  for  op¬ 
erational  purposes.  He  noted  that  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  State  aid  to  local 
school  districts  has  tripled  in  the  last 
four  years,  there  is  a  continuing  de¬ 
mand  for  further  State  aid  for  opera¬ 
tional  purposes,  and  to  relieve  the 
burden  of  homeowners  and  other 
Kx:al  taxpayers.  He  proposed  the  sub¬ 
ject  be  turned  over  to  the  State  Tax 
Policy  Commission  for  its  1958  re¬ 
port  and  recommendations. 

New  Department  Building 

A  long  standing  proposal  for  a 
new  building  to  house  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  got  an  addi¬ 
tional  boost  in  the  Governor's  mes¬ 
sage.  He  said  that  new  State  build¬ 
ings  are  urgently  needed  to  house 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  In¬ 
dustry,  Education  and  Health.  New 
structures,  he  added,  would  make 
possible  more  efficient  operation  of 
these  departments  in  the  interest  of 
the  public,  besides  saving  large  sums 
in  rentals.  He  predicted  he  would  re¬ 
new  his  recommendation,  last  made 
in  1 956,  for  a  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  building  in  his  budget  message. 


ATLANTIC  CITY'S  Mayor  Jo:eph  Altman 
(left)  and  State  Senator  Frank  S.  Farley 
were  two  of  the  speakers  pralsinq  NJEA 
President  Maiie  V.  Scanlan  when  her  home 
town  honored  her  with  a  banquet  on 
December  II.  Miss  Scanlan  is  supervisor 
of  physical  education  in  the  Atlantic  City 
schools. 


N.  J.  Principals  To  Be  Active  At 
National  Meeting  in  Philadelphia 

The  New  Jersey  Elementary 
School  Principals'  Association  is  ar¬ 
ranging  to  be  especially  active  dur¬ 
ing  this  year's  national  meeting  of 
the  NEA  Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals.  The  convention 
will  take  place  on  March  23-28  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Because  of  the 
short  distance,  a  record  number  of 
New  Jersey  elementary  school  heads 
are  expected  to  attend. 

A  New  Jersey  headquarters  room 
and  a  state  breakfast  will  be  the 
common  get-together  points  for  New 
Jersey  people.  The  headquarters  will 
be  open  in  the  Bellevue  Stratford 
Hotel.  Visitors  are  requested  to 
check  the  hotel  bulletin  board  for 
exact  location. 

The  New  Jersey  breakfast  will 
take  place  in  the  Crystal  Room  of 
the  Bellevue  Stratford  at  8:00  a.m. 
on  March  26.  Reservations  at  $3.00 
(including  gratuity)  may  be  made  in 
advance  with  Helen  R.  Rouse,  Rich¬ 
mond  Ave.  School,  Atlantic  City. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to 
the  N.J.  Elementary  School  Princi¬ 
pals'  Association.  Tickets  will  also 
be  available  at  the  Convention  Reg¬ 
istration  Desk. 
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April  "Teaching  Career  Month" 
To  Be  Inaugurated  by  NEA 

“Teaching  Career  Month” — a  new 
plan  to  dramatize  the  importance  of 
the  teacher  in  our  national  life — 
will  be  inaugurated  by  the  NEA  this 
April.  Looking  to  the  success  of 
other  “special  events”  public  rela¬ 
tions  promotions  such  as  American 
Education  Week  and  the  Back-to- 
School  campaign,  the  NEA  has  pro¬ 
posed  “Teacher  Career  Month”  to 
focus  national  attention  on  the  re¬ 
cruitment,  training,  and  retention  of 
top-quality  teachers.  The  aid  of  more 
than  50  other  professional  and  lay 
organizations  has  been  enlisted  to 
advise  on  the  program. 

Radio  and  TV  networks  will  be 
asked  to  provide  public  service  time 
for  special  dramatic  programs,  spot 
announcements,  interviews,  and  dis¬ 
cussions  by  prominent  personalities. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
teacher  recognition  of  the  type  now 
carried  on  by  the  General  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Qubs,  the  Annual 
Golden  Key  Awards,  and  Mc¬ 
Call’s  “Teacher  of  the  Year.”  Spe¬ 
cial  recognition  will  go  to  communi¬ 
ties  where  teacher  salaries,  morale, 
standards,  and  prestige  are  high.  En¬ 
couragement  will  be  given  for  more 
high  school  and  college  “Teacher 
Career  Days.” 

Adult  Educators  Plan  Workshop 
For  Glassboro  STC  in  March 

The  New  Jersey  Association  for 
Adult  Education  will  hold  its  annual 
Spring  Workshop  at  Glassboro  State 
Teachers  College  on  March  28  and 
29  starting  with  dinner  Friday  eve¬ 
ning.  The  keynote  speaker  will  be 
Mrs.  Grace  T.  Stevenson,  Deputy 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  American 
Library  Association. 

The  schedule  for  the  weekend  will 
consist  of  a  practical  workshop 
which  will  include  a  clinic  for  groups 
starting  new  adult  schools;  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  extension  of  present 
adult  education  services  by  schools, 
libraries,  Y.M.C.A.’s,  and  other 
agencies;  participation  in  a  leader¬ 
ship  training  course  for  liberal  adult 
education  with  emphasis  on  costs, 
personnel  and  problems;  discussion 
of  programs  for  older  people;  and 
articulation  with  colleges. 

Registrations  may  be  made  by 
contacting  Mr.  Raymond  Ast,  74 
Woodland  Ave.,  Verona,  N.  J. 


NJEA'S  NEW  PROPERTY  is  a  three-story  brick  building  with  a  brownstone  front.  In  recent 
years  it  has  provided  ofTice  space  for  several  doctors  and  dentists  and  contains  several  small 
apartments. 
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NJEA  Invests  foe 


The  association  has  purchased 
“the  house  next  door.”  On  January 
8  it  signed  final  papers  to  buy  178 
West  State  Street,  Trenton.  Until  the 
papers  were  signed,  the  Association’s 
interest  in  the  property  could  not  be 
made  public,  since  publicity  could 
easily  have  boosted  the  price. 

The  purchase,  for  a  total  of  $85,- 
000,  was,  however,  the  result  of  long 
deliberations  by  a  special  Association 
committee,  careful  negotiations  by 
the  Association’s  representatives, 
and  approval,  by  a  special  meeting 
of  the  NJEA  Delegate  Assembly  last 
October.  Minutes  of  that  meeting 
appear  on  page  280  of  this  Review. 


NJEA  now  owns  the  three-story, 
brownstone  office-building  and  apart¬ 
ment  house  on  the  east  (downtown) 
side  of  Association  EEeadquarters. 

This  sits  on  a  7,040  square-foot  lot.  the  sei 
with  40-foot  frontage  on  State  Street, 
Trenton.  The  Association  was  able 
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to  buy  it  for  cash  out  of  reserves. 

w  I  ^ 

For  the  immediate  future  it  will  be  . 


so  we 
portat 


operated  as  an  investment.  Event¬ 
ually,  however,  it  will  enable  NJEA  \ 
to  expand  to  meet  future  demands  j 
for  service  by  the  steadily  increasing  j 
number  of  New  Jersey  teachers. 

The  whole  story  began  more  than 
two  years  ago,  when  then-President 
Richard  T.  Beck  faced  the  fact  that 
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The  Asmiatioii’s  purchase  of  the  “house  next  door" 
gives  room  for  extending  services  in  the  years  ahead. 


)  NJEA  Headquarters  was  tuily  oc¬ 
cupied  and  that  any  further  expan¬ 
sion  of  staff  and  services  would 
create  a  space  problem.  He  appoint¬ 
ed  a  special  “Building”  committee. 
Its  chairman  was  Mazie  V.  Scanlan, 
the  present  President.  On  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  Holmes  Cliver  (Sum¬ 
mit),  Dr.  J.  Gilmore  Fisher  (Ewing 
Township),  Howard  D.  Morrison 
(Hamilton  Township),  Past  Presi¬ 
dent  Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price  (New- 
,  ark),  Mrs.  Sara  Tarvin  (Ridge¬ 
wood),  Dr.  Cleve  Westby  (the  State 
Department’s  school  building  ex¬ 
pert),  and  Barbara  Wolf  (Hacken¬ 
sack).  Dr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Morrison 
were  especially  familiar  with  build¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  Trenton  area. 

I  In  her  October  report  to  the  Dele- 
1  gate  Assembly,  Miss  Scanlan  said: 
“In  1950  we  bought  our  present 
j  beautiful  Headquarters  building.  We 
thought  then  it  would  last  our  life¬ 
time.  But  the  demands  on  NJEA, 
the  needs  of  teachers,  the  need  of 
education  for  increased  services  have 
I  added  many  members  to  our  staff 
*  I  and  put  extra  strains  on  our  building. 

a  In  1950  we  had  25,000  members; 
last  year  we  had  36,000;  within  10 
years  we  expect  over  50,000. 
mill  [  “More  teachers  mean  more  ser- 

I 


found  that  178  W.  State  Street 
could  be  purchased.  After  lengthy 
negotiations,  the  original  asking  price 
was  substantially  reduced,  and  a 
total  price  of  $80,(XX)  plus  commis¬ 
sions  and  fees  was  agreed  on.” 

On  that  basis  Miss  Scanlan’s  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  the  purchase 
of  the  property  for  cash  out  of  the 
Association’s  $218,000  reserve. 

The  Association’s  new  property  is 
very  close  to  the  present  Headquar¬ 
ters  Building;  in  fact  part  of  it  is  on 
the  profverty  line.  The  lot  is  40  feet 
on  West  State  Street,  running  back 
1 76  feet  to  “Capitol  Alley”,  the  street 
behind  the  Headquarters.  While  the 
building  covers  much  of  the  lot  of 
178,  there  is  a  parking  area  of  about 
3,200  square  feet  which  can  accomo¬ 
date  15-16  cars. 

The  front  section  of  the  threc- 
story  building  is  over  50  years  old, 
with  a  one  and  two-story  addition  in 
the  rear  built  in  1936.  The  building 
has  been  well-maintained.  Its  7,674 
square  feet  of  floor  space  are  used 
for  offices  and  apartments.  The  first 
floor  is  occupied  by  professional  ten¬ 
ants,  except  for  a  two-room-and-bath 
bachelor  apartment.  The  second  floor 
has  one  professional  and  three  apart¬ 
ment  tenants,  while  the  third  floor 


has  two  apartments.  The  building 
now  produces  over  $9,500  a  year  in 
rentals,  with  expenses  of  about 
$4,800.  This  means  a  return  of 
somewhat  over  five  percent  on  our 
investment.  It  is  fully  occupied.  Un¬ 
der  the  purchase  agreement  the  form¬ 
er  owner,  who  is  one  of  the  tenants, 
is  to  have  free  rent  for  his  own  office 
space  for  a  year  and  a  half,  with  a 
rental  option  for  an  additional  year 
and  a  half. 

An  important  consideration  in  the 
purchase  of  the  property  was  that 
the  Association’s  ownership  of  the 
two  adjacent  properties  enhances  the 
value  of  both.  The  Association  now 
has  a  1 20-foot  frontage  on  State 
Street  in  Trenton,  a  real  asset  if  it 
ever  should  desire  to  construct  a 
wholly  new  office  building  on  its 
present  site.  At  the  same  time  the 
present  building  is  easily  adapted 
for  Association  use,  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  can  take  over  space  as  needed 
while  continuing  to  receive  income 
from  the  space  not  being  used. 

A  separate  Association-owned 
corporation  has  been  set  up  to  hold 
the  new  property;  its  officers,  for  the 
Association,  are  Holmes  Chver,  A. 
John  Sheps,  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  Ida 
L.  Francis  and  Barbara  Wolf.  T. 
Arthur  Karno,  Trenton  realtor,  who 
acted  for  the  Association  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  its  Headquarters,  also  rep¬ 
resented  NJEA  in  the  new  transac¬ 
tion. 
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vices,  more  services  mean  more 
space.  Every  additional  person  on 
the  staff  means  at  least  a  desk  and 
space  to  put  the  desk.  It  means  ex¬ 
tra  secretarial  help  and  place  to  put 
the  secretary. 
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“Our  committee  faced  these  facts. 
We  considered  building  on  the  back 
part  of  our  present  lot,  but  in  doing 
so  we  would  lose  our  small  but  im¬ 
portant  parking  space;  we  even  con¬ 
sidered  moving  to  a  location  outside 
of  Trenton.  We  agreed,  however, 
there  is  no  better  spot  for  NJEA 
than  where  it  is,  opposite  the  State 
Capitol.  So  we  considered  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  adjacent  property,  and 
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THE  178  WEST  STATE  ST.  HOUSE  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  present  NJEA  headquarters. 
Its  7,674  square-feet  of  floor  space  will  qradually  be  used  for  expansion  of  NJEA  offices 
as  increased  services  demand.  The  combined  lots  now  give  the  Association  a  120-foot 
frontage  on  State  St. 
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SCENE  OP  MANY  CHANGES  IN  RECENT  years.  New  Jersey  teachers  colleges  face  many 
more  years  of  building  and  readjustment.  Increased  demands  of  a  modern  teacher  education 
curriculum,  of  a  more  pressing  shortage  of  teachers,  and  of  a  growing  scarcity  of  college 
opportunities  for  high  school  graduates,  all  add  up  to  a  definite  need  for  expansion. 
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in-  Newark  State  Normal  School.  The 
I  of  State  bought  the  building  and  had  a 
:  third  normal  school, 
rscy  ^  Pressure  from  South  Jersey  for 
the  I  a  normal  school  of  its  own  induced 
[lor-  the  State  to  buy  “Holly  Bush,”  the 
idcd  Glassboro  estate  of  the  Thomas  Hes- 
tion  ton  Whitney  family,  for  a  fourth 
site  school.  In  1923  the  68-year-old  Pat- 
000  '  erson  City  Normal  School  and  its 
city  red  brick  schoolhouse  home  became 
rson  the  fifth  state  school. 

)ls.  A  survey  by  an  out-of-town  aca- 
ular  demic  team  in  1926  agreed  with  resi- 
w  a  dents  of  Jersey  City  that  a  normal 
Jer-  school  was  needed  in  that  region.  In 
s  of  1929  Jersey  City  State  Normal  was 
aid.  opened  in  a  magnificent  collegiate 
the  Gothic  building  that  is  still  one  of 
rmal  the  most  imposing  on  any  teachers 
college  campus. 
e*cd  I  _  ^ 

Began  Granting  Degrees 

911,  j  Trenton  was  the  first  in  1925  to 
city  conduct  a  four-year  degree  granting 
t.  A  course.  The  great  demand  for  high 
and  school  teachers  in  the  late  twenties 
into  brought  the  conversion  of  Montclair 
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to  a  tour-year  college — the  hrst  in 
the  country  devoted  exclusively  to 
preparing  high  school  teachers. 

Paradoxically,  the  depression  years 
speeded  the  transition  of  the  normal 
schools  to  full  teacher  college  status. 
Schools  were  hiring  fewer  teachers. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  nation¬ 
wide  recognition  of  the  need  for  ex¬ 
tended  teacher-preparation.  The  state 
approved  plans  to  keep  students  in 
all  schools  for  four  years.  All  schools 
were  granting  degrees  by  1937, 
though  some  two  and  three-year  pro¬ 
grams  continued  until  1939,  With 
degree  -  granting  status  achieved, 
names  for  the  normal  schools  were 
changed  to  make  them  “teacher  col¬ 
leges.” 

Plans  in  the  early  30’s  for  major 
improvements  and  rebuilding  of  the 
Paterson,  Montclair  and  Trenton 
campuses  were  curtailed  by  the 
purse-tightenings  of  the  Depression. 
Only  the  blueprint  for  a  new  Tren¬ 
ton  STC  in  the  capital  city's  suburbs 
came  off  the  drawing  boards.  The 
Legislature  did  appropriate  sufficient 
funds,  and  that  college  moved  to  its 
present  Hillwood  Lakes  site. 

All  other  improvements  were  cur¬ 
tailed  by  economy  cutbacks  and  then 
by  war-time  restrictions.  A  $50,000,- 
000  bond  issue,  which  would  have 
provided  for  buildings  at  the  six 


colleges  along  with  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  other  public  institutions, 
was  defeated  by  the  voters  in  1948. 
Individual  post-war  efforts  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  colleges  to  get 
legislative  approval  of  expansion 
plans  also  met  with  little  success. 
Only  Paterson  STC,  with  a  chance 
to  buy  and  develop  the  220-acre 
Hobart  estate  in  North  Haledon,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  procuring  an  appropria¬ 
tion.  An  additional  amount  for  a 
brick  classroom  building  brought  the 
only  post-war  building  at  any  of  the 
colleges  and  saw  the  Paterson  college 
leave  its  old  mid-city  schoolhouse. 

Joined  for  Bond  Issue 

Unable  to  prepare  anything  like 
the  numbers  of  teachers  being  de¬ 
manded  for  growing  school  enroll¬ 
ments.  the  six  colleges  pooled  their 
efforts  and  hopes  for  expansion  in 
a  1951  teachers  college  Ixind  issue. 
This  $15,000,000,  approved  by  a 
5-3  majority,  brought  the  first  step 
in  a  long  awaited  modernization  of 
teacher  education  in  the  state. 

With  the  move  of  Newark  STC 
to  its  new  campus  in  Union,  the 
building  program  resulting  from  the 
1951  bond  issue  has  been  completed. 
Full  use  of  the  new  facilities  have 
boosted  enrollments  from  4,124  in 
1951,  the  year  of  the  bond  issue,  to 
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and  centralized  direction  for  the  STC,  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson  of 
state’s  teacher  education  program.  Glassboro  STC,  and  Dr.  Michael  D. 

Under  State  law,  the  control  and  Gilligan  of  Jersey  City  STC.  Dr. 
management  of  the  teachers  colleges  Marion  E.  Shea  of  Paterson  STC  is 
is  vested  in  the  Commissioner  of  ^he  first  woman  to  become  a  TC 
Education,  subject  to  the  approval  president.  The  newest  president  is 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  In  Edwin  L.  Martin,  who  has 

headed  Trenton  STC  since  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Dr.  Roscoe  L.  West  last 
June. 

Must  Grow  Larger 
In  years  ahead,  these  colleges  must 
inevitably  grow  larger  to  meet  a 


6,326  for  this  year.  New  libraries, 
new  classrooms,  new  gymnasiums, 
new  dormitories,  new  student  cen¬ 
ters,  new  laboratory  facilities  and  a 
new  spirit  of  optimism  have  boosted 
morale,  scholarship,  and  applications, 
and  have  changed  the  approach  to 
teacher  training. 

Even  more  important  to  the  status 
of  teacher  education  is  the  new  cur¬ 
riculum  which  is  now  in  its  second 
year.  The  result  of  three  years  of 
joint  study  by  an  inter-college  Cur¬ 
riculum  Commission  and  an  Advi¬ 
sory  Council  representing  lay  and 
professional  organizations,  it  sparked 
new  course  offerings  and  require¬ 
ments  at  the  colleges.  Professional 
education  courses  were  compressed 
and  coordinated  to  provide  more  op¬ 
portunities  for  general  education  and 
specialization. 

Free  student  electives  for  part  of 
the  program  became  a  reality.  The 
first  two  years  of  study  are  now  al¬ 
most  identical  with  those  at  any  lib¬ 
eral  arts  college. 

Unlike  their  friends  at  other  col¬ 
leges  who  take  traditional  survey 
courses  in  each  subject  area,  STC 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  however, 
acquire  a  background  knowledge 
from  a  variety  of  general  courses  in 
language  communication,  the  social 
sciences,  the  natural  sciences,  math¬ 
ematics,  the  humanities,  and  health 
and  physical  education. 

The  demands  for  growth,  plan¬ 
ning  and  changes  in  recent  years 
have  brought  increased  coordination 
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this  capacity  the  State  Board  ap¬ 
proves  policies,  programs,  and  ap¬ 
pointments  as  would  the  board  of 
trustees  of  any  college  or  university 
system. 

Coordination  of  the  college  opera¬ 
tions  is  largely  delegated  to  the  State  booming  demand  for  more  teachers 
Department’s  division  of  higher  edu-  and  a  potential  bumper  crop  of  high 
cation,  with  Earl  E.  Mosier  serving  school  graduates  wanting  opportuni- 
as  assistant  commissioner  in  charge,  ties  in  higher  education, 
and  Alan  F.  Rosebrock  specifically  a,  ,^5  .ame  time,  the  colleges 
assigned  as  director  of  teacher  edu-  modernization  be- 

cation  and  certification.  1,5, 

Counc!l  Coordinates  education.  Science  laboratories  have 

While  each  college  president  en-  become  inadequate  both  for  the 

joys  a  significant  degree  of  autonomy  training  of  enough  secondary  science 

in  supervising  the  activities  of  his  teachers  and  for  giving  the  general 

college,  most  administrative  decisions  scientific  background  desirable  for  all 

of  the  State  Department  are  de-  contemporary  teachers.  The  need  is 

veloped  with  the  presidents  as  a  not  only  for  enough  pupil  seats  in  a 

group.  Frequent  meetings  of  the  laboratory,  but  for  the  very  latest 

President’s  Council  with  departmen-  equipment  to  demonstrate  the  prin- 

tal  officials  have  brought  a  high  de-  ciples  of  biology,  chemistry,  physics, 

gree  of  coordination  in  policies  and  geology,  geography,  and  all  the  re¬ 
programs.  lated  fields.  Libraries  must  expand 

At  present  the  presidents  of  the  both  in  capacity  and  to  provide  the 

colleges  are  a  relatively  new  team,  broader  background  reading  re- 

with  Dr.  Eugene  E.  Wilkins,  presi-  quired  of  today’s  school  people.  Mu- 

dent  of  Union  STC  (formerly  New-  sic  and  art,  if  they  are  to  be  experi- 

ark)  since  1950,  having  the  longest  enced  creatively  as  well  as  appreci- 

service  record.  Others  include  Dr.  ated,  demand  special  space  for  per- 

E.  DeAlton  Partridge,  of  Montclair  forming,  practicing,  exhibiting,  and 
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NEW  auditorium  and  student  life  building  on  the  Montclair  campus  has 
broadened  campus  activities  at  the  college.  Additional  wing  to  add  proper  music 
study  and  practice  facilities  is  envisioned. 


Mentcia 


MODERN  SCIENCE  LABORATORIES,  like  this 
chemistry  room  in  the  new  Charles  Finley  Hall  at  i'^k'PP* 


T 


Be  Considerable,  They  Say  | 


I  JUST  don’t  think  my  class  would  like  any  teacher”, 
harped  the  young  teacher  in  the  third  row. 

it  was  a  class  of  liberal  arts  graduates  I  was  teach¬ 
ing  at  a  nearby  State  Teachers  College.  Primarily,  we 
were  trying  to  boost  provisional  certificates  up  to  lim¬ 
ited  ones  by  catching  up  on  educational  theory.  But, 
our  evening  class  often  bogged  down  in  tales  of  daily 
woe.  “It  doesn’t  work  that  way,”  was  a  common  retort. 

I  think  something  I  had  just  said  about  teacher-pupil 
rapport  started  the  outburst.  It  was  one  of  many  times 
when  theory  didn’t  salve  the  wounds  of  a  day’s  battle 
in  the  as  yet  unfamiliar  surroundings  of  a  classroom. 

My  reply,  “ask  them,”  brought  a  hostile  frown. 
However,  as  1  outlined  my  suggestion  for  a  pwll,  a 
head  or  two  began  to  nod.  Someone  inquired  about 
the  orthodoxy  of  my  proposal;  from  which  someone 
else  saved  me  by  shushing  with  a  “so  what.”  Before 
long,  most  of  the  teachers  were  squeezing  into  their 
next  day’s  lesson  plan  a  plot  to  seek  anonymous 
answers  to  “What  makes  a  really  good  teacher?” 

1  warned  them  to  expect  the  worst.  “Children  can 
be  cruel,”  1  said.  “Whether  their  likes  and  dislikes  are 
valid  is  certainly  a  matter  of  personal  opinion.”  But, 
the  class  left  with  the  assurance  that  they  would  learn 
something  from .  the  freewheeling  comments  of  their 
daily  charges. 

They  did! 

In  later  weeks,  we  shared  our  collections  of  written 
testimonials.  Many  were  amusing,  some  shocking, 
others  obviously  contrived.  What  amazed  the  class, 
however,  was  the  almost  complete  agreement — point 
for  point — between  what  children  were  writing  and 
what  1  had  been  saying  were  the  first  essentials  of  a 
really  good  teacher.  Perhaps  the  language  was  cruder, 
harsher,  and  not  as  coherent,  but  the  essence  was  the 
same. 


What  is  this  nebulous  quality  that  makes  an  efficient 
teacher  as  differentiated  from  one  who  is  only  edu¬ 
cated?  A  teacher  does  not  merely  instruct;  he  also 
amuses,  disciplines,  admonishes,  judges,  initiates,  moti¬ 
vates,  correlates,  and  integrates.  In  their  own  words 
hundreds  of  pupils  from  widely  separated  school  sys¬ 
tems,  elementary  and  high  school,  were  making  these 
certain  points  again  and  again  with  uncanny  similarity. 

Highest  on  their  preference  list  is  a  “sense  of 
humor.” 

Girl  -  Grade  4  “Be  serious  when  necessary,  and  be 
happy  when  necessary.  Have  fun 
with  the  class.” 


Boy  -  Grade  9 

Girl  -  Grade  8 

Girl  -  Grade  8 

Boy  -  Grade  9 

Girl  -  Grade  4 


“I  think  a  teacher  should  be  cheer¬ 
ful,  use  good  English  and  have  a 
sense  of  humor  without  being  a 
comball.” 

“My  sixth  grade  teacher  was  much 
too  strict.  The  only,  and  I  mean 
only,  time  she  ever  smiled  was 
when  the  principal  came  in.” 

“A  teacher  should  have  a  good 
sense  of  humor  and  be  able  to  take 
a  joke  as  well  as  tell  one.” 

“A  teacher  that  has  a  sense  of 
humor  has  a  different  way  to  dis¬ 
cipline  his  or  her  children,  she  does 
it  in  a  way  that  her  pupils  don’t 
even  realize  it  and  she  is  more  liked 
than  a  teacher  who  has  a  fierce  way 
of  discipline.” 

“She  should  have  a  sense  of  humor 
but  not  be  a  so  called  loud  mouth.” 


Girl  -  Grade  8  “I  don’t  like  teachers  who  are  old 
grouches  or  even  if  they’re  young 
and  grouchy  I  don’t  like  them.” 


by  Mrs.  Katherine  H.  Sandmeyer 

Do  so  at  your  own  risk-the  results  may  be  disastrous—  teacher,  Mlllburn  H.  S. 

but  ask  your  pupils  '^What  really  makes  a  good  teacher?” 
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j  Highest  on  the  list  of  dislikes  comes  “yelling.”  This 
'  is  hard  for  an  adult  to  take  at  face  value.  The  teacher 
V  I  has  probably  been  irritated  long  before  the  yelling 
‘  has  irritated  the  pupil.  As  someone  said  (don’t  ask 
who).  '“To  yell  is  human;  to  speak  in  a  normal  voice — 
,  }  divine."  As  the  youngsters  said: 


Boy  -  Grade 
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Boy  -  Grade 


Boy  -  Grade 


Girl  -  Grade 
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6  “1  hate  teachers  when  they  scream 

their  heads  off  when  you  make  a 
mistake  or  they  don’t  understand 
you.” 

6  “The  thing  1  hate  about  teachers  is 
when  they  yell.  (Especially  when 
they  yell  at  me.) 

3  “‘1  don’t  like  a  teacher  that  blows 

her  top,  keeps  you  in  after  school 
and  is  mad  all  the  time.” 

6  “I  like  teachers  least  when  they  get 
mad.  You  know  their  faces  turn  all 
red  and  they  say  they  are  going 
to  give  us  a  test  and  then  don’t 
let  us  have  our  art.  Then  when  they 
start  to  calm  down,  they  make  us 
have  the  subjects  we  hate  most  and 
this  can  go  on  to  dooms  day.” 

6  “1  don’t  like  when  they  yell  because 

I  think  the  person  they  yell  at  if 
its  school  work  gets  more  figidy 
and  tense.” 
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Girl  -  Grade  8  “My  ideal  teacher  should  be  fairly 
strict.  Don’t  scream  so  the  whole 
school  can  hear  you,  just  scream 
once  in  a  while  so  just  your  class 
can  hear  you.” 

Interestingly  enough,  the  second  qualification  for 
the  ideal  teacher  has  to  do  with  “control  of  the  class.” 
It  is  intermixed  with  the  teacher’s  interest  for  the  pupil 
and  the  pupil’s  respect  for  the  teacher. 

They  put  it  this  way: 


Girl  -  Grade 

9 

“A  teacher  should  have  the  respect 
of  the  class.  He  should  be  able 
to  let  the  class  have  fun  but  not 

let  it  go  too  far.  If  the  class  re¬ 
spects  a  teacher  they  will  listen  to 
him.” 

fiii  1  -  Grade 

4 

“Don’t  let  the  class  get  away  with 
murder.” 

Boy  -  Grade 

5 

“1  like  teachers  that  are  trying  to 
help  you  and  listen  to  people  and 
who  give  everybody  a  fair  chance 

regardless  of  their  record.  I  think 
once  a  teacher  gives  some  punish¬ 
ment.  he  should  not  take  it 
back  !  !  !  ” 

Girl  -  Grade  7  “I  like  a  teacher  who  is  good  hu¬ 
mored  and  nice.  One  who  is  strict 
enough  so  1  can  respect  him  but 
not  so  strict  that  1  fear.  One  that 
won’t  be  so  weak  that  he  can’t 
teach  the  class  and  control  it.” 

Girl  -  Grade  8  “Some  kids  like  men  teachers  and 
some  like  girls  but  it  really  doesn’t 
matter.  We  like  teachers  that  are 
considerable.  1  don’t  like  a  teacher 
when  they’re  not  strict  enough.  If 
they  can’t  keep  control  then  they 
are  dead  ducks.” 


On  the  debit  side,  “homework”  turns  up  as  a  seri¬ 
ous  bone  of  contention  between  pupils  and  teachers. 
It’s  not  that  the  youngsters  mind  so  much  doing  what’s 
necessary  to  reinforce  learning.  Conflict  comes  when 
the  “assignment”  is — or  at  least  the  pupils  think  it  is 
— meted  out  simply  as  a  chore  or  punishment. 


Boy  -  Grade  4 

Boy  -  Grade  8 

Girl  -  Grade  4 
Girl  -  Grade  5 
Boy  -  Grade  8 


“I  do  not  like  a  teacher  that  gets 
mad  and  makes  you  do  a  lot  of 
homework  every  night  of  the  week. 
And  gives  you  homework,  on  the 
week  end.  So  we  do  not  have  time 
to  play.” 

“I  don’t  like  the  way  she  dishes  out 
homework,  no  fun,  work,  work, 
work,  all  day  long.” 

“Don’t  be  too  hard  on  the  home¬ 
work  but  give  a  decent  amount.” 
“And  when  you  get  him  mad,  he 
gives  you  extra  homework.” 

“The  ideal  teacher  shouldn’t  give 
homework  except  as  a  punishment 
or  when  they  learn  something  hard 
because  if  the  teacher  taught  enough 
in  class  there  would  be  no  need 
for  homework.” 


Boy  -  Grade  9  “A  teacher  should  spend  time  cor¬ 
recting  homework.” 

Girl  -  Grade  “All  of  them  fill  children  up  with 
homework.  When  I  come  home 
with  homework  1  throw  my  books 
on  the  floor  and  jump  on  them 
and  leave  them  there  until  my  fa¬ 
ther  comes  home.” 
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Back  on  the  positive  side  of  the  ledger,  the  quality 
of  “patience”  comes  in  for  repeated  praise.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  quick  to  respond  to  the  love  of  a  patient 
teacher;  often  that  love  is  returned. 

Girl  -  Grade  4  “Teachers  teach  so  I  can  answer. 

They  stay  after  school  with  me  if 
1  do  not  answer  very  well.  They 
are  understandable.” 

Girl  -  Grade  6  “What  I  like  about  teachers  is  that 
they  try  to  help  you  and  most  chil¬ 
dren  don’t  think  anything  of  it.  This 
year  I  realized  how  patient  a 
teacher  can  be,  because  if  it  was 
me  I’d  be  blowing  my  top.  In  third 
grade  I  had  a  teacher  that  had 
simply  no  patience  at  all,  everyone 
was  an  empty  vessel  or  some  other 
name.” 

Boy  -  Grade  4  “She  has  a  sweet  voice.  She  under¬ 
stands  me,  she  helps  everybody  in 
the  class.  If  you  get  stuck  on  a 
word  she’ll  sound  it  out.  She’s 
pretty  every  day  in  the  year. 

Girl  -  Grade  8  “My  2nd  grade  teacher  was  like  a 
mother  to  us.  We  went  to  her 
house  after  school  and  lots  of  times 
she  would  take  us  some  place  at 
her  expense.  1  cried  when  I  left 
her.” 

The  children  may  gripe  about  “homework”  and  be 
irritated  by  “yelling”  but  their  most  bitter  comments 
are  saved  for  the  teacher  who  shows  “partiality.” 

Boy  -  Grade  4  “I  do  not  like  teachers  that  have 
pets  or  like  girls  better  than  boys 
or  boys  better  than  girls  or  wants 
cookies  from  anyone  who  brings.” 

Girl  -  Grade  10  “My  8th  grade  English  teacher  knew 
his  job  but  he  could  not  make  him¬ 
self  understood  by  the  class.  He 
showed  favoritism  to  the  more  in¬ 
telligent  of  the  children  and  the 
rest  of  us  did  not  learn  a  thing. 
The  intelligent  ‘brains’  of  the  class 
got  better  and  the  rest  of  us  just 
had  that  period  as  a  waste  of  time. 
I  think  perhaps  his  favoritism  dis¬ 
couraged  us.  We  thought  it  was 
useless  to  try,  we  were  just  dumb 


and  our  teacher  just  wasn’t  going 
to  help  us.” 

Girl  -  Grade  1 1  “I  know  when  you  talk  to  teachers 
about  favorites  they  say,  ‘Oh,  no, 
not  me.’  But  in  my  years  in  school 
I  have  found  out  just  the  opposite.” 

Boy  -  Grade  6  “I  don’t  like  a  teacher  that  likes 
one  person  or  a  couple  a  lot  better 
than  the  others  and  lets  them  do 
projects,  have  the  best  parts  in  the 
plays,  and  lets  them  most  of  the 
time  be  captains  of  teams.” 

Girl  -  Grade  4  “They  should  not  just  like  one  per¬ 
son,  they  should  like  the  whole 
class.  Just  because  some  of  the 
children  are  pretty  and  some  of 
them  are  ugly.” 

Girl  -  Grade  8  “My  teacher  was  very  unfair.  She 
had  pets  and  special  girls  she  liked. 
She  always  picked  these  girls  to 
read,  put  up  bulletin  boards,  and 
other  special  things.  She  was  really 
a  nice  teacher  but  as  I  said  she 
had  pets.” 

Digging  back  into  their  memories,  the  children  come 
out  with  lasting  hurts.  A  youngster  in  later  years 
will  relate  an  episode  in  the  early  grades  that  he  or 
she  still  recalls,  and  some  will  never  forget.  Whether 
they  are  accurate  memories  is  beside  the  point  now; 
they  have  now  become  psychological  scar  tissue. 

Boy  -  Grade  7  “Once  I  was  eating  in  the  lunch 
room  and  the  big  man  teacher 
comes  in  and  starts  bossing  every¬ 
one  around  so  when  he  turned 
around  I  let  out  a  sigh  of  relcll 
and  he  said  you  wipe  that  smirk 
off  your  face  or  else  I  will.  He 
had  just  come  out  of  the  Army. 
And  he  had  embaressed  me,  and 
all  the  kids  up  in  the  front  of  the 
room  laughft  at  me.” 

Boy  -  Grade  8  “One  teacher  I  didn’t  like  when  she 
called  me  an  idiot.” 

Boy  -  Grade  8  “Once  a  teacher  told  me  I  was  the 
dumest  kid  in  the  class  and  cou’nt 
learn  any  thing.  Also  I  work  hard 
on  a  compishion  and  had  the  best 
(continued  on  page  288) 
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GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  National  Park  system,  contains  many 
lakes,  sheer  peaks,  and  age-old  glaciers.  A  full-day  of  sightseeing  here  is  scheduled  during 
the  NJEA-NEA  Rocky  Mountain  States  Seminar. 


Try  Roaming  through  the  Rockies 


I  Y 

j  I OU  HAVE  an  invitation  to  adven- 
j  ture  and  to  learning.  The  Rocky 
1  Mountain  States  Seminar — A  Re- 
^  gional  Study — sponsored  by  NJEA 
and  the  NEA  Travel  Division  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Montana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  University  of  Utah,  New 

Mexico  Western  College,  Denver 

University,  and  Arizona  State  Col- 
i  lege  at  Ragstaff,  offers  a  field  trip 
I  of  five  weeks  duration  into  the  grand 
I  reaches  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 

states. 

The  carefully  planned  program  of 
study  and  travel  (registration  for  ac¬ 
ademic  credit  is  required)  will  give 
you  an  intimate  knowledge  of  what 
Thomas  Jefferson  called  “the  soil 

j  and  face  of  the  country.” 

I  Get  Acquainted 

'  The  37-day  journey  starts  with  an 
evening  reception  in  Denver  where 
I  you  get  acquainted  with  others  of 
the  group — kindred  spirits  for  the 
long  trek. 

1  Excursions  in  the  Denver  region 
I  and  sessions  at  the  University  of 
1  Denver  are  conducted  by  specialists 
in  the  lore  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
country.  The  Denver  Mountain  Parks 
alone  cover  more  than  20,000  acres. 
You’ll  get  scenic  grandeur  as  well  as 

(history  on  the  old  Prospectors  Trail. 
The  seminar  moves  briefly  to  San¬ 
ta  Fe,  set  in  a  high  mountain  basin 
and  ringed  by  mountain  peaks.  San- 
j  ta  Fe  was  a  Spanish  town  before  the 
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Mayflower  dropped  anchor  in  Plym¬ 
outh  harbor.  Indian  culture  which 
was  flourishing  even  before  the  Span¬ 
iards  arrived  has  added  a  special 
flavor  to  the  old  city. 

Nearby  is  the  Spanish  town  of 
Taos,  art  center  and  neighbor  to 
Pueblo  de  Taos.  Pueblo  is  the  Span¬ 
ish  word  for  village.  These  villages 
of  Pueblo  peoples  existed  in  the  sun¬ 
ny  Southwest  long  before  Columbus 
discovered  America.  Buildings  of 
dried  earth,  almost  as  hard  as  brick, 
rose  three,  four,  or  even  five  stories 
and  housed  anywhere  from  a  hun¬ 
dred  to  a  thousand  people.  It  was 
these  primitive  Americans,  not  the 
modern  ones,  who  originated  the  idea 
of  the  apartment  house. 

The  seminar  spends  a  couple  of 
days  at  Mesa  Verde,  one  of  the 
major  archeological  preserves  of  the 
government.  For  some  1,300  years, 
from  1  A.D.,  agricultural  Indians 
occupied  Mesa  Verde,  Spanish  for 
f;reen  table.  From  the  study  of  many 
ruins  of  their  buildings,  archeologists 
have  compiled  a  fascinating  chapter 
in  the  history  of  ancient  America. 
The  ruins,  accessible  to  visitors, 
range  from  pit  houses  built  around 
500  A.D.  to  the  spectacular  cliff 
dwellings  of  1200  A.D. 

Now,  the  seminar  travels  into  the 
heart  of  the  Indian  country.  A  drive 
across  northern  Arizona  brings  the 
group  to  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  reser¬ 
vations.  Members  talk  with  Indian 
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This  NJEA-NEA  tour,  costing 
$395,  begins  in  Denver  on  June 
23.  The  traveling  seminar  will  last 
tor  37  days. 


AROUND  AN  EVENING  CAMPFIRE  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  seminar  group  may  find  dancers 
from  the  Taos  Pueblo  performing  an  Indian 
shield  dance. 


Among  its  high  peaks  are  more  than 
50  glaciers  and  200  beautiful  lakes. 

The  staff  of  the  Montana  State 
Museum  and  Russell  Gallery  take 
over  the  seminar  program  in  Helena. 
A  boat  trip  to  Gates  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain  crosses  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
trail  again. 

Rolling  into  Yellowstone 

On  south  to  Wyoming’s  great 
mountain  ranges  and  seemingly  end¬ 
less  expanse  of  rolling  prairie  where 
at  Yellowstone  Park,  Old  Faithful 
keeps  to  its  schedule  of  eruptions. 
The  Grand  Tetons  rise  7,000  feet 
above  Jackson  Hole  and  the  Valley 
of  the  Snake  River. 

Now,  you  are  back  in  Denver  and 
the  seminar  is  over.  You  have  a  new 
sense  of  time  and  space  and  a  re¬ 
newed  appreciation  of  your  native 
land,  its  wealth  and  splendor.  Part  of 
the  splendor — a  faith,  a  dream,  the 
fulfillment — lies  in  the  implication  of 
those  faint  traces  of  iron-tired  wagon 
wheels  in  old  trails  through  an  eter¬ 
nity  of  sand  and  rock. 

The  Seminar  begins  in  Denver 
June  23  and  costs  $395.00  plus  col¬ 
lege  fees.  Persons  desiring  applica¬ 
tions,  day-by-day  itineraries  and 
further  information  should  write  to 
NJEA  Travel  Tours,  180  West  State 
St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


forest  area.  This  green  treasury, 
managed  and  developed  by  the  U.S. 

Forest  Service,  protects  the  water¬ 
sheds  and  provides  not  only  water 
and  lumber  but  recreation  and  soli¬ 
tude  for  Americans. 

Utah  is  a  dozen  vacations  rolled 
into  one.  How  can  you  list  the 
matchless  variety  of  things  to  see: 
green  valleys  and  sage-covered  foot¬ 
hills,  the  fabulous  land  of  the  Sleep¬ 
ing  Rainbow,  Great  Salt  Lake,  Bryce 
Canyon,  and  many  national  monu¬ 
ments. 

This  list  does  not  include  Utah’s 
man-made  wonders — beautiful  Salt 
Lake  City,  a  desert  only  one  century 
ago;  Bingham’s  open-cut  copper 
mine,  a  theater-like  quarry,  cover¬ 
ing  more  than  800  acres;  and  the 
great  Mormon  tabernacle. 

The  seminar  proceeds  to  Missoula, 

Montana,  on  a  highway  which  trav¬ 
erses  one  of  the  largest  wilderness 
areas  in  the  United  States.  Sessions 
at  Montana  State  University  and  ex¬ 
cursions  out  from  Missoula  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  officials  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Department.  Expert  Forest  Service 
officials  supervise  the  two-day  pack 
trip  into  the  wilderness. 

In  Montana,  as  in  Utah,  you  can’t 
get  away  from  scenery.  Glacier  Na¬ 
tional  Park  lies  athwart  the  Rockies 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  ARTISTS  find  plenty  of  colorful  material  in  the  buildings  and 
inhabitants  of  the  Taos  Pueblo  in  New  Mexico.  The  touring  party  will  arrive  here  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  NJEA-NEA  Rocky  Mountain  States  Seminar. 
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leaders  and  watch  production  of 
blankets,  pottery,  silver  jewelry,  and 
the  weaving  of  incomparable  Navajo 
rugs. 

At  the  Grand  Canyon  travelers 
pause  in  breathless  awe  to  read 
nature’s  story  of  creation — a  story 
which  never  grows  old  and  which 
never  fails  to  do  something  to  your 
heart  and  soul.  You’ll  be  there  two 
days,  long  enough  to  study  it  in  vari¬ 
ous  aspects:  to  see  it  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  from  the  South  Rim,  perhaps, 
when  the  sun  slants  lengthwise  from 
the  Painted  Desert  outlining  the 
great  capes  of  the  opposite  rim  in 
golden  light;  to  watch  it  as  it  changes 
from  hour  to  hour,  at  midday,  at 
sunset,  and  at  night. 

Heading  Utah-Way 

By  now,  you’re  heading  Utah-way 
and  it  doesn’t  take  a  seminar  to  im¬ 
press  you  with  the  fact  that  Utah  is 
almost  1 00  per  cent  scenery.  The  im¬ 
pact  of  spectacular,  multicolored 
Zion  Canyon  with  its  150,000  acres 
of  technicolor  fantasies  is  over¬ 
whelming.  One  thing  you’ll  never 
forget — Zion’s  great  White  Throne 
rising  3,000  feet  out  of  red  cliffs. 

At  the  University  of  Utah  a  semi¬ 
nar  session  deals  with  the  story  of 
the  Mormons,  a  story  as  amazing  as 
their  environment.  You  study  the 
geography  of  the  area,  too,  and  learn 
among  other  things  that  Utah  ranks 
among  the  first  ten  states  in  national 


MORE  STATE  SCHOOL  AID  for 


Quality  Schools . 

. . .  Lower  Local  Taxes 


New  Jersey  schools  need  more  state 
aid — a  great  deal  more.  They  need  it 
to  maintain  their  quality  in  the  face 
of  rising  costs  and  enrollments.  They 
need  it  to  keep  local  school  taxes  at 
reasonable  levels. 

Friends  of  education  in  New  Jersey 
(boards  of  education,  parents,  teach¬ 
ers)  are  asking  the  1958  Legislature 
for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  con¬ 
tribution  our  State  government  makes 
toward  school  support.  Their  pro¬ 
posal  would  involve  an  additional 
$75,000,000-$80,(X)0,000  a  year  in 
State  help  for  New  Jersey  school 
districts. 

Districts  could  use  this  aid  as 
needed  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
local  schools  or  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  rising  local  school  taxes  on  pro¬ 
perty  owners. 

School  costs  are  going  up  very 
rapidly  (see  p.  2).  Unless  the  State 
substantially  increases  its  aid,  local 
taxes — and  local  property  owners — 
will  find  themselves  bearing  the  bulk 
of  the  increase. 

The  additional  money  (except  for 
the  handicapp)ed  children  and  con¬ 
solidation  provisions)  which  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  law  would  give  each  school 
district  has  been  computed.  Tables 
showing  how  each  school  district 
would  benefit  are  available  from  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association, 
180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


HOW  THE  STATE  HELPS 
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New  Jersey  compares  poorly  with 
other  states  in  the  way  it  helps  local 
school  districts  meet  school  costs. 

Neighboring  Delaware  heads  the  Na¬ 
tion  by  raising  (largely  through  a  per¬ 
sonal  income  tax)  $381  toward  the 
education  of  each  pupil;  this  is  82% 
of  all  school  money. 

New  York  raises  $189  for  each  pupil 
(38%);  Pennsylvania  $178  (48%),  and 
Maryland  $126  (34%). 

In  New  Jersey  our  state  government 
provides  only  $116  a  year  for  each 
pupil,  only  25%  of  the  money  raised 
for  schools.  In  this  respect  it  ranks  37th 
among  the  48  states. 


THE  PROPOSED  BILLS 

A  $300-$75  Plan 

Assembly  Bill  53  would  raise  the 
“foundation  program”  on  which  the 
bulk  of  State  school  aid  is  now  based 
from  the  present  $200  a  pupil  to  $300 
a  pupil.  It  is  this  amount,  minus  a 
“local  fair  share”  (see  p.  3)  which 
determines  the  aid  to  most  districts. 

At  present  every  district  is  as¬ 
sured  of  State  Aid  of  at  least  $50 
per  pupil.  Under  the  new  proposal, 
this  minimum  aid  would  be  raised 
to  $75. 

These  changes  would  automatically 
increase  the  aid  to  special  districts 
such  as  regional  high  schools,  county 
vocational  schools,  etc.  Aid  to  handi¬ 
capped  children  (now  based  on 
$2000  for  each  special  class)  would 
be  raised  to  $3000  by  the  proposed 
bill,  with  each  district  also  receiving 
half  of  the  tuition  cost  over  $300  for 
each  handicapped  child  sent  to  an 
approved  special  class  outside  the 
district. 

Under  the  companion  Assembly 
Bill  54  districts  which  consolidate 
with  the  approval  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  would,  for  a  10- 
year  period,  receive  state  aid  based 
on  a  3-mill  (instead  of  a  5-mill)  local 
fair  share.  This  would  offer  a  sub¬ 
stantial  financial  advantage  to  dis¬ 
tricts  to  consolidate.  There  is  no  such 
provision  in  the  present  law.  This 
provision  would  also  apply  to  dis¬ 
tricts  which  have  consolidated  during 
the  past  10  years. 


More  Children, 
Inflation, 

School  C< 

New  Jersey  school  costs  have  been 
rising  steadily  in  recent  years.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that — with 
or  without  additional  state  school  aid 
— they  will  continue  upward. 

Over  the  past  eight  years,  current 
school  expenditures  have  gone  from 
$150  million  a  year  to  about  $350 
million.  This  has  been  the  result  of 
two  factors — rising  costs  in  general, 
and  more  and  more  pupils. 

Even  if  there  were  no  more  pupils 
today  than  there  were  eight  years 
ago,  school  costs  would  still  be  ap- 
In  New  Jersey  state  school  aid  simply  has  not  gone  up  as  fast  as  the  total  preciably  higher.  Since  1949-50  the 
amount  of  money  needed  for  schools.  Since  1949-50  state  aid  increased  only  costs  of  living  all  over  the  nation  have 
$73  millions,  while  the  money  being  raised  for  schools  increased  $243  million.  gone  up  about  19%. 

This  has  left  a  huge  gap  to  be  filled  by  higher  local  school  taxes.  our  schools  have 

For  1957  alone  local  school  taxes  in  New  Jersey  increased  $40  million.  A  similar  been  faced  with  the  nation-wide 
increase  is  forecast  for  1958.  The  proposed  increase  in  state  school  aid  is  shortage  of  teachers.  In  order  to  get 
actually  less  than  the  two-year  increase  in  local  school  taxes  under  current  hold  enough  qualified  teachers, 

conditions.  school  districts  have  had  to  raise 

salaries  sharply — and  will  have  to 

More  State  School  Aid  Can  Help  Provide  raise  them  further  in  the  future. 


More  Qualified  Teachers,  Smaller  Classes 


Additional  state  aid  will  maintain 
and  improve  the  quality  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  schools.  Without  it  some  schools 
will  become  worse  and  worse,  while 
others  will  be  unable  to  make  needed 
improvements. 

In  some  school  districts  high  local 
taxes  have  been  responsible  for  the 
rejection  of  carefully-drawn  school 
budgets.  In  other  communities — to  a 
greater  or  less  degree — obvious  draw¬ 
backs  to  a  good  school  program  al¬ 
ready  exist.  In  these  the  additional 
state  aid  would  permit  expanded 
budgets  if  the  citizens  so  desire. 

It  could  mean  salaries  which  would 
attract  enough  fully  qualified  teachers, 
classes  small  enough  to  permit  in¬ 
dividual  attention  to  pupil  needs,  an 
end  to  double  sessions,  and  supplies 
and  equipment  so  that  teachers  could 
do  their  best  work  in  such  areas  as 
science,  mathematics,  and  health, 
where  our  schools  are  being  criticized 
for  failure  lo  do  as  much  as  the  se¬ 
curity  of  our  nation  demands. 


New  Jersey  has  many  good  school 
systems.  It  cannot,  however,  be  sat¬ 
isfied  as  long  as  its  schools  are  forced 
to  employ  4,600  teachers  not  fully 
qualified  for  their  teaching  assign¬ 
ments.  Last  year  such  teachers  taught 
1 72,000  pupils.  It  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  54,000  pupils  on  part  time;  with 
37,000  pupils  in  schoolrooms  not 
originally  designed  for  class  use;  with 
average  class  sizes  of  26-28,  and  with 
1 1 ,000  pupils  in  classes  so  large  that 
more  than  one  teacher  is  required. 

No  New  Jersey  school  district  can 
carry  on  a  satisfactory  school  pro¬ 
gram  today  if  it  is  spending  less  than 
$300  a  year  for  each  pupil.  The  pro¬ 
posed  state  aid  program  would  make 
certain  that  every  district  has  at  least 
that  much  money  available,  with  rea¬ 
sonable  local  effort,  and  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  spend  more  without  undue 
hardship  if  the  citizens  of  the  com¬ 
munity  desire  better  than  minimum 
education  for  their  children  and  are 
willing  to  vote  the  necessary  funds 
in  order  to  get  it. 


As  a  result  of  these  factors,  the 
average  expenditure  for  each  pupil  on 
the  school  rolls  went  from  $240  in 
1 949-50  to  an  estimated  $348  for  the 
1956-57  school  year  and  $380  for 
this  year. 

But  meanwhile  there  were  more 
and  more  pupils  as  the  thousands  of 
babies  born  after  World  War  II 
reached  school  age.  From  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  626,000  in  1949-50,  our 
schools  have  now  gone  to  922,000 
pupils,  a  gain  of  nearly  300,000  in 
eight  years. 

The  end  is  not  in  sight.  Our  State 
Department  of  Education  predicts 
over  1,000,000  pupils  by  1960,  and 
nearly  1,250,000  by  1965.  Even  if 
the  cost  for  each  pupil  were  stabi¬ 
lized,  the  additional  pupils  would 
mean  many  additional  millions  of 
dollars  in  our  school  budgets. 

It  seems  inevitable,  therefore,  that 
total  school  expenditures  will  con¬ 
tinue  sharply  upward.  Without  more 
state  school  aid,  these  higher  costs 
will  be  loaded  onto  local  taxes,  and 
thus  onto  the  local  property  owner. 


How  State  School  Aid  Really  Works 


While  the  state  makes  other  contri¬ 
butions  to  public  education  (e.g. 
teacher  training,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  the  costs  of 
teacher  retirement),  most  people 
think  of  state  aid  as  the  money  their 
schools  actually  get  from  the  State 
toward  their  own  local  school  costs, 
money  that  can  be  subtracted  from 
the  local  school  budget  before  the 
local  school  tax  rate  is  fixed. 

There  are  four  main  kinds  of  state 
school  aid  in  New  Jersey  today. 
These  are  ( 1 )  the  large  amount  go¬ 
ing  toward  the  regular  operating  costs 
of  the  schools;  (2)  help  toward 
school  building;  (3)  transportation 
aid;  and  (4)  aid  for  special  classes 
for  handicapped  children. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  the  one  most  people 
mean  when  they  say  “State  aid.”  It 
goes  toward  the  regular  operating  ex¬ 
penses  of  school  districts.  This  year  it 
amounts  to  a  little  over  $62,000,000. 
This  is  the  aid  which  the  1958  Legis¬ 
lature  is  being  asked  to  increase  to 
something  over  $135,000,000. 

It  is  sometimes  known  as  “formula” 
aid,  since  it  is  distributed  on  a  for¬ 
mula  designed  to  give  the  largest 
amounts  to  the  schools  needing  the 
most  financial  help.  The  “formula” 
is  very  simple.  For  most  districts  this 
“state  aid”  is  the  cost  of  a  “Founda¬ 
tion  Program”  minus  a  “Local  Fair 
Share.” 

The  Foundation  Program — origi¬ 
nally  regarded  as  the  very  least 
amount  any  school  district  should  be 
spending  on  the  education  of  its 
pupils — is  $200  for  each  pupil. 

The  Local  Fair  Share  is  the  money 
which  the  district  itself  could  raise 
by  a  5-mill  property  tax  on  equalized 
valuations,  together  with  some  small 
miscellaneous  revenues. 

Under  this  formula,  with  very  rea¬ 
sonable  local  effort,  any  school  dis¬ 
trict  has  at  least  $200  to  spend  on 
the  education  of  each  pupil,  regard¬ 
less  of  its  own  wealth. 

In  some  districts,  of  course — the 
wealthier  ones — the  Local  Fair  Share 
will  be  as  great  as  the  Foundation 
Program.  To  make  sure  that  every 


specifies  that  every  district  get  at 
least  $50  for  each  pupil.  Districts 
coming  under  this  provision  are 
known  as  “minimum  aid”  districts. 

As  local  property  values  have  risen 
in  recent  years,  there  have  been  more 
and  more  such  districts;  205  now  get 
the  minimum  rather  than  the  formula 
aid. 

Here  are  two  examples  of  how  this 
type  of  aid  works  in  two  New  Jer¬ 
sey  districts: 

In  District  A  the  children  are  in¬ 
creasing  faster  than  its  tax  resources. 
Its  schools  last  year  had  an  average 
enrollment  of  2099  pupils.  Its  Foun¬ 
dation  Program,  therefore,  was  2099 
X  $200  or  $419,800.  Its  Local  Fair 
Share  was  set  at  $267,613.  The  State 
this  year  gives  District  A  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  these  two  figures,  or 
$152,187  toward  its  school  costs. 

District  B,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
wealthier  community,  with  far  greater 
tax  resources  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  in  school.  The 
Foundation  Program  for  its  1 1 35 
pupils  is  $227,000.  Its  Local  Fair 
Share,  however,  is  figured  at  $327,- 
164.  Under  the  formula  it  would  get 
no  help  at  all.  But  since  its  residents 
do  pay  State  taxes,  the  State  gives  it 
minimum  aid  of  $50  per  pupil  or 
$56,750  toward  its  current  school 
needs. 

The  three  other  kinds  of  aid  are  less 


$22,000,000  a  year,  of  which  about 
$13,500,000  goes  for  school  build¬ 
ing  aid,  $6,500,00  for  transportation 
aid,  and  $2,000,000  to  help  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  handicapped  children. 

The  sum  of  these  four  types  of  aid 
is  the  total  aid  a  school  district  re¬ 
ceives  this  year  from  the  State.  This 
year,  for  example.  Districts  A  and  B 
get  the  following; 

“A”  “B” 

“Formula”  Aid  $152,187  $56,750 

Building  Aid  37,820  4,162 

Transportation  none  1 2 1 

Handicapped  532  2,000 


$190,539  $63,033 

If  state  aid  were  increased  as  pro¬ 
posed,  District  A  would  get  an  addi¬ 
tional  $209,900  in  “formula”  aid. 
District  B,  which  would  still  be  a 
minimum  aid  district,  would  get  an 
additional  $28,375. 

New  Jersey’s  basic  plan  for  .school 
aid  is  excellent.  The  balance  between 
State  aid  to  big  cities,  to  poor  rural 
districts,  and  to  those  districts  with 
ample  tax  resources  to  support  their 
own  schools  is  very  satisfactory.  That 
is  why  school  groups  are  seeking  a 
proportionate  increase  ($200  to 
$3(K),  $50  to  $75)  in  the  figures  on 
which  the  present  plan  is  based. 
This  would  raise  the  amount  of  aid 
to  school  districts  without  disturbing 


district  gets  some  state  aid,  the  law  important:  together  they  total  about  that  balance. 


HOW  THEY  STAND  ON  TAXES 
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WHERE  LEADING  ORGANIZATIONS  STAND 


New  Jersey  Needs 
Broader  Tax  Base 

If  New  Jersey  is  to  increase  state 
school  aid  significantly,  it  will  have 
to  adopt  new  and  broader  State 
taxes.  New  Jersey  citizens  now  pay 
the  lowest  state  taxes  in  the  nation 
— an  average  of  $49  as  compared 
with  a  national  average  of  $82. 

In  New  Jersey  the  money  to  pay 
for  state  services,  including  State 
school  aid,  comes  from  the  variety 
of  miscellaneous  taxes;  motor  vehicle 
and  gasoline  (45%  );  cigarette,  liquor 
and  racing  (23%);  business  taxes 
(14%);  other  taxes  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  revenues  (18%). 

Most  other  states  (see  map)  use 
one  or  more  of  three  broad-based 
taxes — sales,  personal  income,  cor¬ 
porate  income  —  to  meet  state  ex¬ 
penses.  Only  New  Jersey,  Texas  and 
Nebraska  use  none  of  these;  19  use 
all  three,  14  use  two  of  them,  and 
12  use  only  one. 

Thirty-two  states  use  a  sales  tax  to 
raise  state  revenue,  32  use  a  per¬ 
sonal  income  tax,  and  33  use  a  cor¬ 
porate  income  tax. 

In  recent  years  New  Jersey’s  budget 
has  regularly  exceeded  anticipated 
revenue.  It  has  been  balanced  only 
by  using  surpluses  from  previous 
years.  These  surpluses  are  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted.  A  broader  tax  base  would 
enable  the  State  to  increase  its  school 
aid — thus  helping  the  local  taxpay¬ 
ers — while  maintaining  its  other  serv¬ 
ices  to  its  citizens. 


“Resolved,  that  delegates  renew  the  Fed¬ 
eration  stand  that  a  change  in  the  tax 
base  is  necessary,  and  petition  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Legislature  to  safeguard  the 
future  of  our  schools  by  enacting  one  or 
more  broadbased  taxes  such  as  (a)  gradu¬ 
ated  personal  income  tax;  (b)  limited 
sales  tax;  (c)  corporation  income  tax.” 

N.  J.  Federation  of  District 

Boards  of  Education 


"The  New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  pledges  its  full  support  of  a 
broadened  tax  base  in  order  to  provide 
additional  state  aid  to  education  in  the 
state  of  New  jersey.” 


“In  view  of  the  need  for  increased  State 
school  aid  and  additional  revenues  for 
general  State  services,  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  supports  either  a 
State  tax  on  corporation  income,  a  State 
tax  on  individual  income,  a  general  tax 
on  consumer  sales  with  food  exempt,  or 
some  combination  of  the  above.” 


It  is  recommended  that  the  Legislature 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  place  upon 
the  ballot  at  the  next  general  election  in 
November  1958,  a  question  for  voter  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Consumers  Sales  Tax  for 
the  support  of  an  expanded  program  of 
State  Aid  to  local  school  districts. 

New  Jersey  Association  of 

Township  Committeemen 
The  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  asks  that 
steps  be  taken  to  broaden  the  tax  base 
by  means  of  a  state  retail  sales  tax,  that 
the  State  Constitution  be  amended  so 
that  funds  collected  through  this  tax  be 
dedicated  to  the  exclusive  use  of  additional 
state  aid  to  primary  and  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  in  order  to  relieve  this  increasing 
burden  on  real  estate  and  home  owners. 
Further  the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau 
would  not  be  opposed  to  alternate  methods 
of  broadening  the  tax  base,  to  wit  an 
income  tax  or  a  per  capita  tax. 


Support  More  School  Aid! 

We  invite  all  citizens  of  New  Jersey  to  tell  their  legislators  that  they  strongly 
favor  a  substantial  increase  in  State  School  Aid  by  the  1958  Legislature. 

We  urge  approval  of  A-53  and  A-54. 


New  Jersey  Congress 
of  Parents  and 
Teachers 

900  Berkeley  Ave. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


New  Jersey  Education 
Association 

1 80  W.  State  St. 
Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


State  Federation  of 
District  Boards  of 
Education  of  New  Jersey 

5 1 4  Greenwood  Ave. 
Trenton,  N,  J. 


New  Jersey  School 

Superintendents 

Association 

High  School  Bldg. 
Ocean  City,  N.  J. 
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Vocafional 


military 

guidance? 


TODAY,  more  than  ever,  the 
thought  of  military  service  is  paramount  in 
the  minds  of  your  students.  Faced  with  a 
bewildering  array  of  facts  and  conflicting 
alternatives,  these  young  men  often  need 
expert  help  in  reaching  a  service  decision 
that  is  compatible  with  their  own  future 
plans.  For  this  reason,  leading  American 
educators  regard  an  informed  program  of 
military  guidance  as  indispensable  to  the 
modern  counseling  job. 

In  supporting  such  a  program  at  your 
>  high  school,  you  will  be  benefiting  both 
your  students  and  your  country.  To  help 
you  with  this  added  obligation  the  United 
Slates  Army  offers  the  following  aids: 


Assistance  in  the  fomiulation  of  a  Military  Orientation  Program. 
If  your  high  school  does  not  yet  have  a  military  guidance  program, 
contact  the  Army  Representatives  at  the  Army  Recruiting  Station 
in  your  area.  They  will  be  happy  to  show  you  how  such  programs 
have  operated  at  other  schools. 

Film  for  showing  to  Students  or  School  Community  Groups. 
“Prepare  Through  Education"  (16-minute  film  which  portrays  prob¬ 
lems  of  high  school  youths  about  to  enter  service  and  advice  given 
them  by  their  counselors)  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  con¬ 
tacting  your  nearest  Army  Recruiting  Station  or  by  writing  to; 

The  Adjutant  General,  Department  of  the  Army, 

Washington  25,  D,  C.  Attn:  AGSN-P 

A  complete  library  of  Guidance  Materials.  The  Army  offers  a  wide 
range  of  informational  literature  to  aid  in  your  military  counseling. 
These  include  reference  works  for  teachers  and  booklets  for  parents, 
as  well  as  materials  for  the  students  themselves.  To  obtain  this 
literature  telephone  your  local  Army  Recruiting  Station  or  fill  out 
the  coupon  below. 


FILL  OUT  COUPON 


STM-2-58 

Please  send  me  the  honk  lets  I  have  checked.  /  understand  that  I 
also  can  obtain  additional  booklets  for  my  students  by  writing  to 
the  above  address  or  contacting  my  local  Armv  Recruiting  Station. 

□  Army  Occupations  and  You —  |  |  Resersed  For  You — (Student  book- 

(Tcachcr  reference  biHiWIct  on  Army  I _ I  let  describing  Army  job  training 

tKcupaiions)  opportunities) 

□  this.  .  .  Is  Hon  It  Is  —  (Student  I  |  Pathway  to  Maturity — (Parent  book- 

booklet  describing  Army  life)  _ I  let  describing  the  psychological  ben- 

ctils  of  Army  service) 


THE  ADJUTANT  GENERAL 
Deportment  of  the  Army 
Woshington  25,  D.  C. 

AHn;  AGSN-P 


Military  Guidance  in  Secondary 
Schook— (Teacher  military  orienta¬ 
tion  reference  booklet) 

Helping  Youth  Face  the  Facts  of 
Military  Life  —  (Teacher  pamphlet 
on  the  need  for  military  orientation) 


ADDRESS. 


.POSITION 


.HIGH  SCHOOl 


Keep  your  Domestic  Science 
classroom  equipment  modern. 

The  young  miss  of  today  will  be 
Mrs.  Housewife  tomorrow — 
and  only  by  keeping  abreast 
of  all  work-saving  appliances 
can  she  be  properly 
trained  for  her  big  job  ahead. 

We  will  gladly  advise  you 
how  to  keep  your  Domestic  Science 
classroom  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  appliances. 

Simply  call  your  nearest 
Public  Service  office. 
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Candidates  for  Special  Education 


A  DEPARTMENT  of  Special  Edu- 
tion  was  established  by  action  of  the 
;  Board  of  Directors  of  the  NEA  in 
1901.  Special  adjustive  school  serv- 
I  ices  for  exceptional  children  since 
this  time  have  usually  been  referred 
to  as  “special  education.”  Medical, 
vocational,  educational,  psychologi¬ 
cal,  recreational  and  socio-economic 
services  have  all  become  parts  of 
I  special  education  programs  for  ex¬ 
ceptional  children. 

Exceptional  children  have  often 
j  been  defined  as  those  who  need  spe¬ 
cial  services  because  of  their  physi¬ 
cal,  intellectual,  or  personal-social 
,  differences  from  other  children,  or  as 
those  children  who  deviate  so  mark¬ 
edly  from  so-called  “normal”  chil¬ 
dren  as  to  require  special  skills  and 
services  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel. 

Cautious  Use  of  Terms 

Child-study  programs  are  develop¬ 
ing  a  cautious  approach  to  the  use 
of  such  terms  as  “normal”  child  or 
“exceptional”  child.  Any  child  may 
possess,  in  varying  degrees,  charac¬ 
teristics  of  normalcy  and  exception¬ 
ality. 

With  emphasis  upon  this  concept 
Special  Eduaction  may  be  defined 
as  those  special  educational  services 
^  required  for  those  pupils  who  are 
otherwise  unable  to  perform  or 
achieve  in  a  manner  commensurate 

Msruary.  mbs 


with  their  physical,  social  and  mental 
abilities.  In  this  sense,  a  child  is  “ex¬ 
ceptional”  to  the  degree  that  he  is 
a  candidate  for  special  education,  or 
to  the  degree  that  a  physical,  mental 
or  social  problem  interferes  with  ex¬ 
pected  progress  when  only  the  usual 
educational  offerings  are  provided. 
A  child  is  a  candidate  for  special 
education  if  special  facilities,  equip¬ 
ment,  instruction,  training,  therapy, 
transportation  or  other  services  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  function  at  a 
more  adequate  physical,  social  or  in¬ 
tellectual  level. 

Because  of  a  variety  of  combina¬ 
tions  of  physical,  emotional  and 
social  factors,  the  mentally  retarded 
child,  the  child  of  average  mental 
ability,  or  the  gifted  child  may  be 
underachieving.  The  degree  of  under¬ 
achievement  whether  educational, 
social  or  physical  is  the  area  of  ex¬ 
ceptionality  or  the  degree  of  handi¬ 
cap.  In  this  sense  the  highly  gifted 
child  who  is  showing  average  or 
slightly  above  average  achievement 
may  be  as  handicapped  as  the  men¬ 
tally  retarded  child  whose  needs  can¬ 
not  be  adequately  met  except  in  a 
special  class. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  society  as 
well  as  the  individual,  the  difference 
between  actual  achievement  and  po¬ 
tential  human  resource  is  the  gap 
which  needs  narrowing,  through  reg¬ 
ular  education  if  possible,  or  throu^ 
special  education  if  necessary.  The 


by  Boyd  E.  Nelson 

director  of  special  education 
State  Department  of  Education 


Utilization  of  all  available  talent  is 
a  major  problem  facing  America  to¬ 
day.  Special  education's  chief  con¬ 
cern  is  the  release  or  development 
of  latent  or  potential  human  re¬ 
sources  which  fail  to  mature  ade¬ 
quately  by  way  of  the  regular  educa¬ 
tional  offerings. 

Legal  Implications 

The  laws  pertaining  to  education 
of  handicapped  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  Jersey  explain  that 
boards  of  education  shall  classify 
into  various  specified  categories 
those  children  who  “cannot  be  prop¬ 
erly  accommodated  through  the 
school  facilities  usually  provided  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extent  of  physical  handi¬ 
caps”  or  “mental  retardation.”  The 
words  “properly  accommodated” 
have  been  interpreted  by  the  Office 
of  Special  Education  to  refer  to  ac¬ 
commodation  in  relation  to  a  child’s 
own  capabilities  rather  than  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  standard  of  average  expecta¬ 
tions  for  children  as  a  group.  There¬ 
fore,  if  a  child  without  special  serv¬ 
ices  is  able  to  achieve  educationally, 
socially  and  physically  according  to 
medical  and  psychological  estimates 
of  his  potential  capacity  for  achiev¬ 
ing,  he  is  not  a  candidate  for  special 
education.  Special  education  is  re¬ 
served  to  meet  a  specific  child-cen¬ 
tered  need. 

By  law,  educational  services  for 
handicapped  children  in  New  Jer- 
(conlinued  on  page  278) 
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{continued  front  page  276) 
sey’s  public  schools  may  be  given  in 
special  classes,  by  instruction  supple¬ 
mental  to  the  regular  school  program, 
or  by  individual  instruction  at  home 
or  school.  The  reason  for  these  types 
of  special  instruction  is  that,  by  such 
programs,  schools  are  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  they  could  not  accomplish 
by  means  of  the  program  usually  de¬ 
signed  for  the  majority  of  pupils.  If 
special  education  does  not  or  can¬ 
not  meet  this  requirement  it  has 
failed  its  purpose. 

Physical  Disability 
Whether  a  child  is  classified  as  a 
candidate  for  special  services  within 
any  category  of  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped  does  not  so  much  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  physical  loss  as 
upon  the  fact  that  a  physical  disabil¬ 
ity  is  a  contributing  factor  toward 
a  child’s  requiring  of  special  serv¬ 
ices.  Any  physical  disability  becomes 
a  handicap  in  its  relationship  to  mul¬ 
tiple  factors  including  degree  of  dis¬ 
ability,  nature  of  disability,  time  of 
origin  of  disability,  intelligence,  per¬ 
sonality,  emotional  stability,  social 
demands,  previous  training  and  gen¬ 
eral  environmental  background. 

The  prescription  of  special  educa¬ 
tional  service  for  the  physically 
handicapped  is  the  responsibility  of 
educators.  Educational  programming 
must  be  related  to  a  study  of  the 
whole  child.  The  medical  specialist 
shall  classify  the  child  according  to 
category  of  physical  disability.  He 
shall  explain  the  physical  {lossibili- 
ties  and  limitations  of  the  child.  Edu¬ 
cational  prescription  shall  be  based 
upon  the  findings  of  the  medical 
specialist  as  they  relate  to  a  child’s 
total  pattern  of  abilities  and  needs. 
TTie  teacher,  the  psychologist,  the 
social  worker,  the  remedial  teacher 
and  the  school  nurse  all  have  diag¬ 


Guidance  S+afFs  Meet  .  .  . 

The  Essex  County  Guidance 
Roundtable  held  an  open  meeting  for 
all  high  school  personnel  and  guid¬ 
ance  workers  at  Montclair  STC  on 
January  14.  The  program  presented 
Dean  Eugene  S.  Wilson  of  Amherst 
in  a  discussion  of  “Problems  of  Col¬ 
lege  Freshmen.”  Dean  Wilson  pre¬ 
sented  an  interesting  and  informed 
interpretation  of  the  life  and  times 
of  college  newcomers.  Edward  J. 
Coughlin  of  Newark  was  chairman. 


nostic  and  prognostic  responsibilities 
in  the  planning  of  educational  serv¬ 
ices. 

The  Mentally  Retarded 

To  become  a  candidate  for  special 
education  in  this  highly  specialized 
field  it  must  be  demonstrated  that  a 
child,  because  of  his  mental  retarda¬ 
tion,  cannot  be  properly  accommo¬ 
dated  through  the  school  facilities 
usually  provided.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  a  few  unin¬ 
formed  educators  to  make  programs 
for  mentally  retarded  children  into 
default  experiences  for  psuedo-de- 
fectives  and  children  with  conduct 
disorders.  In  a  few  other  instances 
schools  have  attempted  to  use  these 
programs  to  remedy  the  learning 
handicaps  of  children  with  normal 
or  near  normal  intelligence. 

Such  flagrantly  negative  state¬ 
ments  have  been  heard  as:  “If  you 
work  hard,  you  can  return  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  class.”  Such  statements  imply 
that  a  program  for  mentally  retarded 
is  an  inferior  program,  that  mentally 
retarded  children  are  second-rate 
human  beings,  and  that  mental  re¬ 
tardation  is  something  which  can  be 
corrected  at  the  will  of  the  child.  To 
avoid  such  miscarriages  of  law  and 
educational  principles,  careful  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  classification  of  men¬ 
tally  retarded  children  have  been 
defined  by  law  and  by  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

To  determine  whether  a  child  is 
mentally  retarded,  an  approved  psy¬ 
chological  or  psychiatric  examiner 
must  make  an  evaluation.  This  eval¬ 
uation  must  be  based  upon:  (a)  a 
special  physical  examination  by  an 
approved  medical  examiner,  (b)  a 
psychological  or  psychiatric  exami¬ 
nation  which  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  a  comprehensive  bat¬ 
tery  of  tests  which  are  intended  to 
measure  both  verbal  and  non-verbal 
potentialities  as  well  as  personality 
factors  pertinent  to  group  experi¬ 
ence,  (c)  an  examination  which  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  esti¬ 
mates  of  social,  physical  and  educa¬ 
tional  maturity  from  direct  testing, 
historical  data  and  interviews. 

For  those  children  who  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  educable  mentally  retarded,  a 
school  program  prepares  them  for 
vocational  and  social  independence 
in  a  competitive  environment.  For 
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those  children  classified  as  trainable  ^ 
mentally  retarded,  a  school  program 
prepares  them  for  some  degree  of 
personal  independence  and  social 
and  economic  usefulness  within  a 
sheltered  environment.  Candidates 
for  the  different  types  of  programs 
for  the  mentally  retarded  differ  as  j 
the  objectives  of  the  programs  differ. ' 

Social  Disability 

Children  with  conduct  disorders, 
emotional  problems,  or  social  mal¬ 
adjustment  which  are  not  accom¬ 
panied  with  physical  disabilities  or 
mental  retardation  are  not  included 
in  State  laws  for  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  in  New  Jersey.  Nevertheless, 
these  children  are  candidates  for  the 
services  of  special  education.  In  fact, 
it  is  within  this  area  that  the  school 
psychologists,  school  social  worken  > 
and  remedial  specialists  make  their 
major  contributions.  The  number  of 
children  with  temporary,  potential, 
transitory  or  suspected  special  prob¬ 
lems  who  are  served  by  the  personnel 
of  special  education  far  outnumber  > 
those  handicapped  children  who  re¬ 
quire  a  more  long  range  or  per¬ 
manent  type  of  special  education. 
Giving  direction  in  general  mental 
health  practices  which  pertain  to  all 
school  children  and  the  entire  school 
staff  is  one  of  the  greatest  services 
of  special  education  personnel.  ^ 
Special  for  Whom? 

It  has  been  said  that  special  edu¬ 
cation  is  best  for  all  children  and  ) 
especially  necessary  for  exceptional 
children.  The  personnel  of  special 
education  have  responsibility  for  , 
making  education  more  special  for 
every  child; — to  release  and  develop 
human  resources  in  many  children  ' 
who  could  not  otherwise  be  reached.  1 
and  to  make  educational  opportunity 
available  to  more  severely  handi-  ' 
capped  children. 


Girl  Scouts  Offer  Summer  Jobs  .  .  . 

Teachers  interested  in  summer 
jobs  as  counselors  at  Girl  Scout 
camps  throughout  the  country  should 
write  to  Fanchon  Hamilton,  recruit¬ 
ment  and  referral  advisor.  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.,  830  Third 
Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  Positions 
available  for  suitable  qualified  can¬ 
didates  are:  unit  leader,  waterfront 
director,  program  consultant  in  arts 
and  crafts,  nature,  dramatics,  or 
sports  and  games,  and  camp  director. 
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NJEA  REVIEW 
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Every  Srd,  4tli  and  5tli  gra 
order  these  filmstrips  o 

de  teacher  should 
PHONICS  today 

1  different  beginnings  on  1 

1  these  endings:  I 

^  ...and  use  them  to 
make  children  want 
to  read;  speed  up 
learning  in  the  entire 
class.” 

Says  Devona  M.  Price 

Director  of  Instruction,  Oak  Park,  Illinois 
Elementary  Schools  and  co-author  of  the  film¬ 
strip  set,  “Phonics:  A  Key  to  Better  Reading." 

_ _ ome  _ ome  _ ome 

■  1 _ 

A  complete  set  of  6  filmstrips  for  only '28^° 
with  valuable  88-page  leaching  guide  FREE... 


LANCUAGft  ARTS 


•  "Phonics:  A  Key  to  Better  Reading,*'  set  of  6  full 


color  filmstrips  offers  simple  and  satisfying  ways  to 


rKognize  new  words  which  children  encounter  daily. 


•  Presents  the  principles  of  pronouncing  and  dis 
covering  the  meaning  of  these  new  words,  and  illus 


trates  the  applications  of  these  principles. 


•  With  these  filmstrips,  you  can  help  your  class  to 


read,  write  and  spell  better  for  /ou—and  their  next 


teacher,  too. 


•  Prepared  by  Devona  M.  Price  and  Hilda  B.  Pogue, 


these  filmstrips  are  organized  to  give  every  child, 


regardless  of  ability,  a  chance  to  participate. 


e  Ready  for  immediate  use.  It  takes  no  work,  no 


training,  no  extra  time  to  put  on  a  filmstrip  program. 


•  Includes  these  filmstrips:  "Let's  Start  with  Key 


Words"  (44  frames);  "Make  Words  Work  for  You 


(40  frames) ;  "Your  Eyes  and  Ears  Are  Good  Helpers 


(42  frames);  "Vowel  Sounds  Help  You"  (34  frames); 


"Test  Yourself  on  Sounds"  (29  frames);  and  "Help 


Yourself  Read"  (35  frames). 


•  The  complete  set  costs  just  $28.50  and  includes  six 


filmstrips  plus  free  88-page  teaching  guide.  Postpaid. 


A  valuable  collection  of 
ideas  and  practice  materials 
for  teaching  reading,  writing 
and  spelling.  In  2  parts: 
"Phonics:  Useful  Reading 
Clues"  (for  grade  3)  and 
“Your  Dictionary:  Learn  to 
Use,  Learn  to  Read”  (for 
grades  4-5).  Details  lesson 
plans  and  a  variety  of  activi¬ 
ties  to  develop  learning. 
Order  the  filmstrip  set  and 
get  this  guide  FREE. 


15-DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 


You  may  order  filmstrips  individually,  if  de> 
sired,  $5.00  each  postpaid.  Begin  your  set  with 
“Let’s  Start  with  Key  Words,”  No.  A11S-1. 
Deals  with  the  meaning  of  phonics  and  key 
words  in  phonics  instruction. 


Society  For  Visual 
Education,  Inc. 


Subsidiary  of  Graflex,  Inc., 
Member  of  General  Precision  Equipment  Corp.  Group 


EASY-ORDER  FORM  NOW! 


Socitty  For  VISMl  Education,  me.  (A  Business  Corporation)  48 

1345  Oiversey  Parkway,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 

(jentlemen :  Enclosed  is  my  check  □  money  order  D  in  the  amount  of  $ _ 

for  the  (ollowing  postpaid  materials: 

_ _ Filmstrip  Sel(s)  No.  A115S,  6  filmstrips  on  "Phonics:  A  Key  to 

(Quantity)  Better  Reading,"  with  free  88-page  teaching  guide,  complete. 
828.50  each  set. 

_ Filmstripfs)  No.  AI15-1.  "Let’s  Start  with  Key  Words,"  at  85.00 

(Quantity)  each. 

□  Please  send  1958  SVE  Educational  Catalog. 


(Teacher,  principal,  audio-visual  director,  etc.) 


FEBRUARY,  1958 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Minutes  of  the  Delegate  Assembly-October  1 8, 1 957 


•Whe 


The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  met  at  the 
Hotel  Hildebrecht,  Trenton  on  Friday, 
Oct.  18,  1957.  President  Richard  T. 

Beck  presided.  Roll  call  showed  a  quo¬ 
rum  present. 

Mazie  V.  ScANLAN,  NJEA  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  reported  as  chairman  of  a  special 
Building  Committee,  which  had  been 
studying  the  problems  of  NJEA  space 
needs  and  building  problems  since  late 
r955.  Other  members  of  that  committee 
were  Holmes  Oliver,  Dr.  Gilmore 
Fisher,  Howard  D.  Morrison,  Mrs. 
Florence  Price,  Mrs.  Sara  Tarvin,  Dr. 
Cleve  Westby,  and  Barbara  Wolf. 

Miss  Scanlan  noted  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  membership  had  grown  from  25,000 
to  nearly  40,000  since  the  present  head¬ 
quarters  was  purchased  in  1950,  with  a 
prospect  of  50,000  members  within  a 
decade.  Present  staff  and  services  have 
just  about  filled  the  present  building. 
The  committee  carefully  considered  var¬ 
ious  possibilities,  including  building  on 
the  back  of  the  present  lot,  moving  to 
another  location,  etc.  It  finally  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  Association  should,  if 
possible,  acquire  the  adjacent  property. 
After  considerable  negotiation,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  property  at  178  W.  State 
Street  was  available  for  a  total  expen¬ 
diture  of  $85,000.00.  The  Association  is 
in  a  position  to  pay  cash  for  the  prop¬ 
erty  out  of  its  reserves. 

Resolution  Recommended 

For  her  committee.  Miss  Scanlan  then 
recommended  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution:  and  it  was  moved  and  sec¬ 
onded  that  it  be  passed. 

Whereas,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  As¬ 
sociation  at  a  meeting  held  on 
Friday,  Oct.  18,  1957,  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 
Whereas,  in  the  interests  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  it 
appears  advisable  in  view  of  the 
contemplated  future  needs  of  the 
Association  to  acquire  additional 
land  and  buildings,  all  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  purpose  and 
objectives  of  the  Association,  and 
“Whereas,  it  is  believed  that  the  land 
and  building  immediately  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  property  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  known  as  No.  178 
We.st  State  Street,  in  the  City 
of  Trenton,  County  of  Mercer, 
and  State  of  New  Jersey,  may 
be  available  for  purchase  for  the 
sum  of  $80,000.00;  and 
‘  Whereas,  after  a  full  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  discussion  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
posed  purchase  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  the  said  Execu¬ 


tive  Committee  deems  it  advis¬ 
able  that  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  proceed  to 
attempt  to  acquire  said  land  and 
building  for  the  price  above 
mentioned, 

“Now  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that 
the  New  Jersey  Education  As¬ 
sociation  purchase  the  land  and 
building  known  and  designated 
as  No.  178  West  State  Street, 
in  the  City  of  Trenton,  County 
of  Mercer  and  State  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  upon  the  following  terms 
and  conditions:  by  making  a 
deposit  of  $8,000.00  upon  the 
execution  of  an  .agreement  for 
purchase  and  the  payment  of 
the  balance  of  $72,000.00  upon 
the  delivery  of  a  proper  deed 
free  and  clear  of  all  encum¬ 
brances  and  such  other  instru¬ 
ments  as  may  be  required  in 
order  to  effectuate  complete 
transfer  of  title  all  in  accord¬ 
ance  with,  and  subject  to,  the 
approval  of  the  Association's 
counsel,  and 

“Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  T.  Ar¬ 
thur  Karno  be  engaged  as  agent 
of  the  Association  to  enter  into 
such  agreement  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  in  carrying  forward 
the  above  purchase,  in  his  name, 
or  that  of  his  designee,  in  be¬ 
half  of  this  Association  and  to 
assign  the  same  to  this  Associa¬ 
tion  and  that  said  agent  be  paid 
if  and  when  said  purchase  is 
consummated  by  delivery  of 
deed  and  other  titular  instru¬ 
ments  to  the  Association  and 
payment  of  the  purchase  price 
in  full,  a  commission  of  $4,- 
000.00  in  full  and  complete  pay¬ 
ment  for  all  services  rendered 
by  him  on  behalf  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and 

“Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the 
President  and  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  this  Association  be.  and 
they  hereby  are,  authorized  to 
execute  all  instruments  and  make 
all  payments  necessary  to  carry 
thi  foregoing  resolution  into  ef¬ 
fect,  and  to  accept  all  docu¬ 
ments.  duly  executed,  which  are 
or  may  be  necessary  for  the 
transfer  and  conveyance  of  the 
aforesaid  land  and  building  to 
this  Association,  and 
“Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  recommend 
to  the  Delegate  Assembly  that 
the  sum  of  $80,000.00  plus  $4.- 
000.00  for  the  agent’s  commis¬ 
sion  and  an  amount  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $1,000.00  to  cover  inciden¬ 


tal  expenses  be  appropriated  i 
from  free  balance  or  reserve  to  \ 
cover  the  purchase  of  the  above 
mentioned  property. 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee  as  hereinabove  set  forth 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  ap¬ 
proved  and  adopted  and  the 
duly  authorized  officers  of  the 
Association  are  hereby  directed 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  same, 
and  to  appropriate  from  free 
balance  or  reserve  the  sums  here¬ 
inabove  specified  to  the  extent 
required. 

On  invitation  of  President  Beck,  T. 

Arthur  Karno,  Trenton  realtor,  de¬ 
scribed  the  new  property  in  consider¬ 
able  detail.  The  lot  has  a  40-foot  front¬ 
age  on  West  State  Street  and  is  176.2 
feet  deep.  The  three-story,  8,674  square- 
foot  building  is  on  the  same  level  as  "No 
our  present  headquarters  and  close  to  it.  ) 

There  is  a  3.200  square-foot  parking  lot 
at  the  rear.  The  main  building  is  old,  > 
with  additions  at  the  rear  constructed  in 
1936.  It  is  now  used  as  a  professional 
office  and  apartment  building.  The  an¬ 
nual  income  from  its  10  tenants  is  $9,- 
636.  The  present  owner  wants  an  18-  ! 
month  rent-free  period.  After  allowances 
for  upkeep,  the  present  income  would 
provide  about  a  5.75%  return  oa  the  ( 
Association's  investment. 

Value  Increased 

In  response  to  questions,  Mr.  Karno 
pointed  out  that  the  value  of  the  present 
NJEA  headquarters  had  increased  appreci¬ 
ably  since  its  purchase,  and  that  NJEA's 
purchase  of  the  adjacent  property  would 
raise  the  value  of  both.  Mr.  Karno 
noted  that  the  building  lends  itself  with 
very  little  expense  to  conversion  for 
office  use,  that  it  had  been  excellently 
maintained  in  the  interior,  and  that  its 
purchase  would  enable  the  Association 
to  take  over  needed  office  space  a  little 
at  a  time  as  the  need  developed. 

The  resolution  recommended  by  the 
building  committee  was  then  passed  un¬ 
animously.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Sheps, 
seconded  and  passed  to  give  the  Building 
Committee  a  vote  of  thanks. 

President  Beck  then  submitted  the 
following  resolution,  and  it  was  moved, 
seconded  and  passed: 

“Whereas,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  As¬ 
sociation  at  a  meeting  held  on 
Friday.  October  18,  1957,  adopt¬ 
ed  a  resolution  recommending  to 
the  Delegate  Assembly  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  certain  lands  and  build¬ 
ings  known  as  No.  178  West 
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State  Street,  Trenton,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and 
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Whereas,  the  E)elegate  Assembly, 
having  fully  considered  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee  with  respect  to  the 
contemplated  purchase  of  the 
said  land  and  building,  and 
having  fully  and  completely  dis¬ 
cussed  said  purchase,  approved 
and  adopted  the  same  at  its 
meeting  on  October  18,  1957, 
and 
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"Whereas,  it  appears  advisable  that 
the  best  interest  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  would  be  protected  by  in¬ 
corporating  a  separate  corpora¬ 
tion  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  jersey  which  said  corpo¬ 
ration  would  be  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  holding  title  to  the 
land  and  buildings  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  the  stock  of  said 
corporation  being  held  solely  by 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  exception  of 
such  shares  which  would  be  held 
by  three  designated  individuals 
as  nominated  by  the  Association 
as  required  by  law, 

"Now  Therefore,  upon  a  motion  having 
been  duly  made,  seconded  and 
carried,  it  is  hereby  resolved  that 
the  officers  of  the  Association 
be,  and  they  hereby  are,  author¬ 
ized  to  retain  counsel  and  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  incorporation  of 
a  new  corporation  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  holding 
title  to  land  and  buildings  to 
be  hereafter  acquired  by  the 
Association  provided  that  no 
person  or  persons,  corpora¬ 
tion  or  corporations,  be  entitled 
to  receive  any  dividends  what¬ 
soever  from  said  corporation 
and,  provided  further,  that  said 
corporation  shall  be  qualified  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  as  a  tax 
exempt  corporation  to  the  end 
•  that  any  income  derived  from 
’  rentals  or  otherwise  pending  the 
occupancy  by  the  Association  of 
said  lands  and  buildings  to  be 
acquired  shall  be  paid  over  and 
deposited  as  may  be  decided 
upon  from  time  to  time  to  the 
accounts  and  to  the  credit  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.” 
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James  T.  Holcombe,  chairman  of  the 
Pension  Policy  Committee  and  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Teachers’ 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund,  then  described 
the  proposal  for  optional  life  insurance 
which  the  Trustees  have  voted  to  make 
available  to  members  of  the  Fund.  This 
insurance  is  for  one-and-one-half  times 
salary  for  one  per  cent  of  salary  (see 
November  Review). 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Frederick  L.  Hipp 
Executive  Secretary 


CHILDHOOD 

FAMOUS  AMERICANS 

Series"  special  School  Edition 

The  first  ninety  volumes  in  this  nationally  recognized  series 
were  available  in  the  special  School  Edition  as  of  January  2, 
1957.  Eight  further  volumes  in  the  School  Edition  were  pub¬ 
lished  as  of  January  2,  1958. 

A.  P.  Giannini  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 

George  Rogers  Clark  Sitting  Bull 

James  Oglethorpe  Virginia  Dare 

Jessie  Fremont  Walter  Reed 

•  Pre-bound,  with  McCain  side  sewing.  Washable  cloth 

•  "Low-vocabulary-level,  wide-interest-range  content” 

•  Reading  level,  grade  4.  Interest  range,  grades  4-8 

•  Favorite  story  volumes  serving  areas  of  reading  —  independent, 
remedial  or  corrective,  special  education,  school  library 

•  Per  volume:  List  Price,  $1.52;  Net  School  Price,  $1.14,  f.o.b.  publisher 

Feel  free  to  request  School  Edition  literature  and  order  blanks. 

THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,  INC. 

730  North  Meridian  Street  Indianapolis  7,  Ind. 


■"fRAhfCE 

TRAVEL  BY  TRAIN 

Crack  trains  of  the  French  National  Railroads  depart 
throughout  the  day  from  Paris  to  all  the  wonderful 
regions  you’ll  want  to  visit  during  your  European  trip. 
The  rustic  splendor  of  Normandy;  the  pictur¬ 
esque  Loire  Valley;  the  rubied  Brittany  coast 
and  the  gay  and  glittering  Riviera. 

And  you’ll  enjoy  every  minute  of  your  trip. 
French  trains  set  a  standard  for  punctuality, 
comfort  and  courtesy,  and  the  meals 
served  are  truly  fit  for 
a  gourmet. 


TICKETS  MAY 
BE  PURCHASED 
BEFORE  YOU 

323  Ge.ty  Straet.  San  fiancisco.  Cal.  •  1231  St  Cathetint  St ,  W. 

FRENCH  NATIONAL  RAILROADS.  ilO  FIFTH  AVE.. 

.  Montf«al.  P. 

N.  Y.  Oopt.  N.J.-I 
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Health  Study  Committee  Told 


Bergsma  Writes  on  Annual  Teacher  X-Ray 


The  NJEA  Health  Study  Com¬ 
mittee  has  received  assurance  from 
State  Health  Commissioner  Daniel 
Bergsma  that  there  is  no  serious 
hazard  from  radiation  from  the  an¬ 
nual  teacher  chest  X-ray  required 
by  many  boards  of  education.  The 
Committee  has  this  question  under 
study  at  the  request  of  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association. 

The  Committee  points  out  that  the 
State  law  requires  either  an  X-ray 
or  a  tuberculin  test  (Mantoux  or 
Vollmer)  each  year  for  all  teachers. 
A  local  board  of  education  can 
mandate  the  X-ray,  however. 


exposed,  if  properly  shielded,  coned, 
filtered,  and  operated,  delivers  a  dose 
to  the  chest  of  about  0.05  roetgen. 
Doctor  Chamberlain,  professor  of 
radiology,  Temple  University  Medi¬ 
cal  School  calculated  that  about 
0.00025  roentgen  from  such  an  ex¬ 
posure  reached  the  gonads.  This 
amount  of  gonadal  exposure  is  con¬ 
sidered  negligible  at  any  age  and 
does  not  present  so  serious  a  hazard 
from  radiation  as  does  undiscovered 
tuberculosis.” 

For  Years  of  Dedication 


N.  J.  School  Nurses  Association 
To  Dine  In  Princeton  on  Feb.  26 

The  New  Jersey  State  School 
Nurses  Association  will  be  holding 
a  dinner  meeting  at  the  Nassau  Tav¬ 
ern  in  Princeton  on  February  26. 
Greetings  will  come  from  Mercer 
County  School  Superintendent  Jack 
Twitchell;  and  the  main  speaker  will 
be  Dr.  Edwin  L.  Martin,  president 
of  Trenton  State  Teachers  College. 

Reservations  for  the  meal  which 
begins  at  6:30  p.m.,  should  be  made 
with  Anne  M.  Mitchell,  217  Shelley 
Ave.,  Elizabeth  by  February  22. 


Commissioner  Bergsma  recom¬ 
mends  that  “teachers  and  other  em-  E|jzabeth  Allen  Remembered  by  Memorial  Fund 

#>nt^nno  o  crhrw^l  cvcfptn  • 


ployees  entering  a  school  system  for 
the  first  time  have  a  pre-employ¬ 
ment  physical  examination  including 
a  tuberculin  test  and  a  14"  x  17" 
X-ray.”  He  further  recommends 
that  in  subsequent  years  those  with 
negative  reactions  take  the  tuberculin 
test.  Those  with  positive  reactions 
should  have  a  14"  x  17"  chest  X-ray 
annually,  he  says. 

According  to  Dr.  Bergsma,  “the 
conventional  X-ray  machine  with 
which  a  14"xl7"  film  of  the  chest  is 


ATLANTIC  CITY'S 
VEAR-'ROUND 


FLANDERS 


A  number  of  New  Jersey  future 
teachers  owe  their  chance  to  join 
the  profession  to  the  program  of  the 
Elizabeth  A.  Allen  Memorial  Fund. 
Founded  in  1920,  the  Memorial  pro¬ 
vides  scholarship  aid  to  a  deserving 
student  at  Trenton  STC,  and  to  one 
at  Douglass  College. 

Miss  Allen,  a  Hoboken  teacher 
and  principal,  was  a  leading  pioneer 
in  the  establishment  of  the  original 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
I  Fund  and  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
“mother  of  teacher  pensions  in  New 
Jersey.”  She  was  also  one  of  the 
'  leaders  in  the  fight  for  the  Teachers’ 
[Tenure  of  Service  Act  of  1909. 
j  Following  her  death  in  1919, 
1  teacher  organizations  and  civic 
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SAINT  JAMES  PUCE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

•  A  few  steps  from 
boardwalk 

•  Modified  Americmi 
)  Plan 

•  luxurious,  resrfttl 
.  solarium  A  sun  deAt 

overlooking  ocean 

•  Completely  redee 
orated 
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Some  family  owner .monagcment  i 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING 

. .  short  paragraphs! 


Cape  May  County  Association 
Elects  New  Slate  of  Officers 

Mrs.  Byron  F.  Stone,  principal  of 
j  the  Cape  May  Court  House  Elemen- 
!  tary  School,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cape  May  County  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  She  succeeds 
Steven  J.  Steger,  of  Cape  May. 

Elected  with  Mrs.  Stone  were  vice- 
president  William  Donohue,  Secre¬ 
tary  Kathryn  Ogden,  and  treasurer 
G.  Brannin  Douglass. 


Classroom  Teachers  Preparing  .  .  . 

You  aont  have  to  be  a, rained  author  to  make  money  ^ew  Jersey’s  Elementary  Class- 

writing.  Hundreds  now  making  money  every  day  oo  rOOm  TeacherS  are  priming  thclr 
short  paragraphs.  I  tell  you  what  to  write,  where  and  .  r  .u  vi  .u  .  r« 

how  to  sell;  and  supply  big  list  of  editors  who  buy  from  COmmitteeS  fOr  the  ^OrthCaStem  Ive- 

"Ir  M  f  cional  Conference  to  be  presented  bv 

that  adds  Up  quickly.  No  tedious  study.  Write  to  sell,  ^  * 

right  away.  Send  for  free  farts.  BENSON  BARRETT,  the  NEA  Department  Of  ClaSSrOOm 
Dept.  )6o-o.  7464  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  26,  III.  •  a  .i  .* 

Teachers  in  Atlantic  City  in  May. 


groups  conducted  a  state-wide  cam-  | 
paign  to  establish  a  memorial  honor¬ 
ing  Miss  Allen. 

Within  a  year  nearly  $15,000  was 
realized,  over  $10,000  of  which  was  ' 
raised  by  members  of  the  N.  J. 
Society  of  Retired  Teachers. 

Today,  the  Fund  amounts  to  $20,- 
000  and  is  administered  by  a  board 
of  eminent  citizens.  Its  income  is 
divided  in  three  parts — to  endow  a 
room  for  dependent  retired  teachers  , 
in  the  “Mary  Fisher  Home”  in  Tena-  ' 
fly,  a  project  dear  to  Miss  Allen  dur¬ 
ing  her  lifetime — to  the  scholarship  j 
at  Trenton  STC,  Miss  Allen’s  alma 
mater — and  to  the  scholarship  at 
Douglass  College,  to  whose  founding 
Miss  Allen  devoted  unstintingly  ol 
her  time. 

Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Lowe,  a  close 
friend  of  Miss  Allen,  has  been  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Elizabeth  A.  Allen  Mem¬ 
orial  Fund  since  its  inception. 

Classroom  Teachers  at  TEPS  .  .  . 

President  Laura  Maltman,  of 
Westville.  and  executive  committee 
member  Kathryn  Boyarski  of  Bay¬ 
onne,  represented  the  N.J.  Elemen¬ 
tary  Classroom  Teachers  Association 
at  the  1958  Regional  Conference  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Stand¬ 
ards.  The  conference,  based  on  “The 
Teacher  Education  Program — Basic 
Principles  and  Issues”,  was  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  January  10-11. 
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NEA  Proposes  Big  Federal  Plan 
Of  Financial  Aid  to  Schools 

Asks  for  $5  billion  annually  in  uncontrolled  state  grants, 
without  undue  emphasis  on  math-science  teaching. 


A  broad,  long  range  four-and-half- 
hillion  dollar  program  of  federal  sup¬ 
port  for  public  schools  has  been 
urged  by  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  as  the  main  plank  in  its 
1  1958  legislative  proposals.  Counter- 
I  ing  the  Eisenhower  administration’s 
limited,  short  range  $250  million  a 
year  plan  for  education,  the  NEA 
I  has  asked  Congress  to  put  the  finan¬ 
cial  power  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  firmly  behind  an  upgrading 
I  program  for  American  schools. 

Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  former  NJEA 
president  and  a  teacher  in  Trenton, 
*  is  one  of  ten  members  of  the  Com- 
'  mission.  She,  NJEA  Legislative 
Chairman  Ralph  Kehs,  and  NJEA 
j  Executive  Secretary  Dr.  Frederick  L. 

Hipp  met  with  representatives  from 
I  45  other  states  in  Chicago  in  Decem- 
j  her  to  work  out  the  Commission’s 
proposals. 


The  NJEA  proposal  calls  for  a  per¬ 
manent  program  costing  $1  billion 
the  first  year  and  rising  to  an  annual 
federal  contribution  of  $4.6  billion 
within  5  years.  In  contrast  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  program  calls  for  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  four-year  program  costing 
$250  million  a  year.  (Newspaper  re¬ 
ports  claiming  the  Administration 
program  to  be  for  $  1 .6  billion  count¬ 
ed  the  total  for  all  four  years  and  the 
matching  contributions  that  would  be 
required  from  the  states.) 

For  Salaries  and  Buildings 

The  NEA  $4.6  billion  a  year  plan, 
would  provide  grants  to  states  for 
teachers  salaries  and  school  con¬ 
struction.  The  proposal  asks  $25  per 
school-age  child  ($1  billion  a  year) 
at  first,  rising  to  $100  per  child  ($4.6 
billion)  in  five  years.  The  money 


could  be  used  by  the  states  to  supple¬ 
ment  salaries  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers  without  re¬ 
striction  as  to  field.  It  could  also  be 
used  for  construction  of  school  build¬ 
ings.  Matching  would  not  be  required 
until  the  program  was  well  under 
way,  but  the  states  would  be  asked 
to  maintain  established  levels  of  fi¬ 
nancial  support. 

The  Eisenhower  Administration’s 
plan  asks  $100  to  $150  million  a 
year  for  only  four  years  in  grants  to 
be  matched  by  the  states  50-50.  The 
funds  would  be  controlled  to  restrict 
their  use  by  local  districts  to  employ¬ 
ment  of  additional  science  and 
mathematics  teachers  in  public  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  or  for  salary  increases 
of  teachers  in  those  fields.  The 
funds  could  also  be  used  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  laboratory  equipment  and, 
at  the  state  level,  for  improvement 
of  supervisory  services  in  science 
and  mathematics.  No  plans  for  school 
construction  have  been  proposed  this 
year  by  the  Administration. 

The  NEA  Commission  stated  that 
the  proposed  federal  school  aid  pro¬ 
gram  would  in  no  way  interfere  with 
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SAMPLES 

on  request 


HOLDEN  Book  Covers 

are  recognized  as  STANDARD 

For  the  following  reasons: 

•  They  are  made  of  paper  especially  designed  to  withstand  the  wear  and 

scuffing  incidental  to  classroom  use. 

•  They  are  water  resistant  to  protect  books  carried  to  and  from  school. 

•  Their  right  angle  fold  assures  proper  adjustment  of  a  close  fitting  jacket 

for  the  book. 

•  They  stay  on  the  books  until  deliberately  removed. 

•  They  reinforce  the  binding. 

•  They  are  made  in  nine  sizes  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern  textbooks. 

•  They  are  attractive  and  prolong  the  life  of  the  book  up  to  three  years. 


Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 


Springfield,  Massachusetts 
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EASTER  in  NEW  ORLEANS 


MONTCLAIR  TOUR  SS  B484 
Two  Credits — Grad,  or  Undergrad. 
(May  Be  Taken  For  No  Credit) 

APRIL  4-13,  1958 


Explore  New  Orleans — French  Quarter,  Dinner  at  Antoine’s,  Cathe¬ 
dral,  Garden  District,  University,  Old  French  Cemeteries,  River 
Cruise 


Enjoy  American  Riviera — Gulf  Coast,  Biloxi,  Pass  Christian,  Gulf¬ 
port,  Mobile,  Bellingrath  Gardens 


See  The  Best  of  Mississippi — Jackson,  Vicksburg  Battlefield,  fine  old 
mansions  of  Natchez  (inside  and  out) 


River  Road — old  plantation  houses  along  the  levee.  Baton  Rouge, 
sugar  mills 


Cajun  Country — The  Teche  of  Evangeline,  bird  sanctuary  on  Avery 
Island,  French  towns 


Travel  by  Air  and  Chartered  Bus — Best  hotels,  southern  cooking. 

245 


All  Expenses  except  meals 


Write:  Edgar  C.  Bye.  Bureau  of  Field  Studies 

State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


NEW 

and  thoroughly  modern  in 
approach  and  content 


BIOLOGY 


Lauby  •  Silvan  •  Mork 


featuring: 

*  a  content  that  is  comprehensive,  accurate  and  based  on  the 
very  latest  research 


*  an  emphasis  on  man  as  he  lives  in,  uses,  and  changes  his 
biological  environment 


*  artwork  that  is  both  beautiful  and  utilitarian 

*  learning  aids  that  are  both  abundant  and  effective 

*  advanced  concepts  and  activities  especially  prepared  to  meet 


the  needs  of  superior  students 


American  Book  Company 


SS  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


plans  to  push  for  the  King-Jenkins 
bill.  That  bill,  HR  4662,  would  pro¬ 
vide  up  to  a  $600  income  tax  de¬ 
duction  for  teachers’  educational  ex¬ 
penses.  The  Commission  is  particu¬ 
larly  hopjeful  that  teachers  will  write 
to  their  Congressmen  (see  p.  231, 
January  REVIEW)  p>ointing  out  the 
unfairness  of  current  Internal  Reven¬ 
ue  Bureau  regulations  that  p)ermit 
such  professional  expense  deductions 
for  other  employee  groups  but  not 
for  teachers. 

The  NEA  also  asked  for  20,000 
scholarships  a  year  without  restric¬ 
tion  to  field.  Such  awards  would 
average  $1,200  so  that  initial  cost  of 
the  program  would  be  $24  million 
rising  to  $96  million  by  the  fourth 
year  when  all  college  years  were  cov¬ 
ered.  The  Administration’s  scholar¬ 
ship  plan  asked  for  only  10,000 
scholarships  with  preference  for  sci¬ 
ence  and  mathematics  students.  A 
peak  program  of  40,0{X)  scholarships 
averaging  $750-$800  would  begin  to 
be  terminated  after  four  years. 


For  Graduate  Study 


A  fellowship  program  of  5,000 
stipends  a  year  for  graduate  study 
has  also  been  asked  by  NEA.  These 
would  be  for  three  years  and  average 
$3,000  a  year,  making  the  cost  of 
the  program  eventually  $  1 5  million  a 
year.  The  Department  of  Health,  Ed¬ 
ucation,  and  Welfare  has  asked  for 
1,000  fellowships  for  the  first  year, 
1,500  for  each  of  the  next  three 
years.  As  with  the  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Administration  wants  to 
give  no  new  fellowships  after  the 
fourth  year  of  the  program. 

The  Administration  has  asked  for 
approximately  $15.5  million  a  year 
for  four  years  to  set  up  state-admin¬ 
istered  aptitude  testing  programs  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  junior  high  school 
level  and  for  development  of  counsel¬ 
ing  and  guidance  services.  Funds 
would  be  available  for  training  coun¬ 
selors,  for  salaries  of  supervisors, 
and  for  employing  additional  coun¬ 
selors.  The  program  would  require 
50-50  matching  by  the  states.  NEA 
has  offered  an  alternate  proposal  ask¬ 
ing  at  least  $25  million  a  year  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  special  services  in  state 
education  agencies,  but  as  the  agency 
determines  they  are  needed,  not  spe¬ 
cifically  earmarked  for  testing  and 
guidance. 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


I  Annual  United  Nations  Exam 
)  To  Be  Taken  in  N.  J.  March  3 
March  3  will  be  the  date  for  the 
32nd  annual  high  school  examina- 
I  tion  on  the  United  Nations,  spon- 
I  sored  by  the  American  Association 
for  the  U.  N.  Pupils  in  New  Jersey 
high  schools  who  have  registered  by 
,  February  14  will  be  able  to  compete 
for  awards  offered  by  local  organi- 
j  zations,  the  N.  J.  branch  of  the 
AAUN,  and  the  national  association. 

I  The  examination  seeks  to  develop 
a  better  understanding  of  the  United 
i  Nations  and  an  active  interest  in  the 
role  of  the  United  States  in  the  U.  N. 
It  is  estimated  that  nearly  50,000 
pupils  in  the  country  take  the  exam¬ 
ination  in  the  3,000  or  more  schools 
that  register  for  it. 

i  This  year,  the  New  Jersey  prizes 
j  will  be:  first,  a  $50.00  government 
bond;  second,  a  $25.00  bond;  and 
■  third,  books  or  a  book  certificate.  In 
I  addition,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  Univer¬ 
sity  will  offer  the  first  prize  winner 
.  in  N.  J.  a  $300.00  tuition  scholar- 
'  ship,  provided  the  candidate  has 
proven  financial  need  aiul  meets  the 
entrance  standards  and  other  admis¬ 
sion  requirements  of  the  University. 

Additional  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  AAUN,  N.  J.  branch, 
460  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Montclair. 


( 

High  Schools  Asked  To  Mark 
I  International  Theatre  Month 

High  schools  are  reminded  that 
March  has  been  designated  as  In- 
I  tcrnational  Theatre  Month,  and  they 
are  again  invited  to  produce  plays 
with  an  international  or  UNESCO 
flavor.  The  committee  in  charge  asks 
that  during  March  each  high  school 
produce  a  play — small  or  full-length 
— to  further  somehow  the  UNESCO 
ideals.  It  may  have  a  foreign  scene 
or  characters,  be  the  work  of  a  for¬ 
eign  author,  or  somehow  contribute 

I  to  the  universal  spirit  and  moral 
ideals  of  mankind  in  general.  It  is 
hoped  that  such  productions  will  in¬ 
i'  dicate  on  programs  and  by  exhibits 
their  connection  with  International 
Theatre  Month.  Programs  and  pub¬ 
licity  on  such  productions  should  be 
sent  to  Annetta  L.  Wood,  Drama 
1  Department,  Douglass  College,  New 
)  Brunswick,  who  will  assemble  a  rc- 
I  port  of  New  Jersey  activity  in  this 
area  for  Theatre  Arts  Magazine. 


V\/ASH\NGT0N 
NMlONftL  1NSUR^NCE 
COMPANY 


R.S.V.P. 


An 

INVITATION  TO 
SECURITY 


WE  CORDIALLY  INVITE  EACH  MEMBER  OF 
THE  N.J.E.A.  WHO  IS  NOT  FAMILIAR  WITH  THE 
ASSOCIATION’S  GROUP  INSURANCE  PlJVN  TO 
LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THIS  IMPORTANT  WEL¬ 
FARE  PROJECT. 

BE  SECURE  IN  THE  KNOWLEDGE  THAT  THE 
N.J.E.A.  PLAN  IS  HELPING  TO  PROTECT  YOUR 
INCOME. 


^lAJasliln^ton  Iflatlonai 


J, 


ndurance  i^ompani^ 


c. 


EVANSTON.  ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS  OFFICE:  30  W.  LAFAYETTE  ST.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 
Please  send  me  information  on  the  N.J.E.A.  Plan. 


NAME 

HOME  ADDRESS 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
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BENNETT  BOOKS 


Dr.  Paul  Brandwein  Dr.  Morris  Meister  Dr.  Dael  Wolfle 

Rutgers  Conference  Will  Focus 
On  Academically-Talented  Pupils 

Meet  inti  on  March  22  will  present  James  B.  Conant  and 
other  educators  in  foUoiv-up  to  JSational  JSEA  Forum. 

The  aeademically-talented  will  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
take  the  center  spotlight  when  edu-  Science;  Dr.  Miriam  Goldberg, 
cators  from  all  over  the  State  meet  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
at  Rutgers  University  on  March  22.  versity;  Dr.  Morris  Meister,  princi- 
Sf)onsored  by  the  R.  U.  School  of  pal  of  the  Bronx  High  School  of 
Education,  the  Conference  on  Edu-  Science  and  Dr.  Paul  Brandwein  of 
eating  the  Gifted  will  consider  ways  the  Conservation  Foundation  of  New 
of  strengthening  educational  pro-  York. 

grams  for  academically  talented  Dean  Henry  C.  Herge  of  the  Rut- 
youth.  gers  School  of  Education  said,  in  an- 

Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  former  Har-  nouncing  the  conference,  that  it  was 
vard  president,  who  is  presently  con-  being  called  to  discuss  the  academi- 
ducting  an  NEA  survey  on  the  cally-talented  students  who  have 
American  High  School  for  the  Car-  been  too  long  neglected  in  American 
negie  Foundation,  will  be  the  key-  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
note  speaker.  “We  hope  this  conference  will  point 

The  all-day  conference  will  serve  up  further  the  urgency  of  making 
as  a  regional  follow-up  to  the  na-  provisions  to  utilize  all  the  creative 
tional  NEA  conference  on  February  talent  in  our  free  society,”  he  said. 
6  7  and  8  in  Washragton  D  C.  ,1,^^  20 

which  IS  considering  the  Identiflca-  cooperating 

tion  and  Education  of  the  Academic-  wu  *u  c  u  i  #  c  »  „ 

ally  Talented  Pupil  in  the  American 
High  School.”  Dr.  Conant  is  chair-  sponsors. 

man  for  that  meeting.  The  registration  fee  is  $1.00. 

Papers  at  the  Rutiiers  gathering  Tickets  for  a  banquet,  to  be  held  at 
will  be  given  by  Dr.  Dael  Wolfle,  ex-  6:30  p.m.  in  Rutgers  University 
ecutive  director  with  the  American  Commons,  are  $3.00. 


DR.  JA^ 
of  Harv, 
speaker 
"Educati 
Univertif 


YOUTH  at  the  WHEEL 


Brand  new  (I9SR)  comprehensive,  skillfully 
written  and  lavishly  illustrated  .  . .  the  outstand¬ 
ing  driver  training  text  with  superb  interest  and 
appeal!  Conveys  the  tremendous  importance  of 
driver  training  by  motivating,  dramatic  copy;  with 
nearly  700  big.  powerful  illustrations;  and  a  superb 
sequence  to  give  impact  and  realism  to  driver  train¬ 
ing.  Experts  from  every  held  assist  the  instructor- 
author  to  write  this  unparalleled  independent  schixil 
text.  Has  teachet  key  and  complete  discussion  and 
test  material.  Get  a  copy  and  prove  to  yourself  it's 
truly  the  FINEST'  GLENN . S3.60 
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CHILDREN’S  ART  EDUCATION 


Highly  recommended  for  the  classroom  teacher  as 
well  as  art  teachers,  ccsosultants.  parents  and  ad¬ 
ministrators.  Contains  comprehensive  reports  on 
actual  classroom  experiences  trvim  kinclergarten 
through  grade  b.  Explains  problems  of  arousing 
interest  in  art  expression,  achieving  results  with 
creative  j.'owth  through  art.  judging  children's  art 
productions  on  their  own  level,  etc.  Outstanding! 

Knudsen  &  Christensen . S4.80 

EARLY  ADOLESCENT  ART  EDUCATION 

—REED . $4.80 

NEW!  1958 

HOMEMAKING  FOR  TEENAGERS-BOOK  2 

The  perfect  sequel  and  companion  book  to  the  tre¬ 
mendously  popular  Homemaking  for  Teenagers, 
Book  1.  Continuing  from  hook  1,  the  most  compe¬ 
tent  and  well-known  homemaking  authors  add  this 
text  towards  making  home  economics  an  integrated 
program  in  the  schools.  For  grades  9  through  12. 
it  demands  your  examination.  McDermott  & 
Nicholas — Pre-publication . S4.80 
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Mrs.  E.  S.  Buy 

Conference  on  Educating  the  Gifted 
School  of  Education,  Rutgers  University 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

Check  one:  (  )  I  enclose  $1.00  (Registration  fee) 

(  )  I  enclose  $4.00  (Registration  and 
banquet  ticket) 

Registration  cards  and  banquet  tickets  will  be  forwarded 
by  return  mail.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to:  "Con- 
fe-ence  on  Educating  the  Gifted  . 

name  . 

address 


HOMEMAKING  FOR  TEENAGERS,  Book  1 

ADVANCED  WOODWORK  A  FURNITURE 
MAKING 

DRESS 

ART  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICA 

FREE  Personality  Self-check  Test 
for  Driver  Education 

CHAS.  A.  BENNETT  CO.,  INC. 

Toxtbook  Publishorf  Sinco  T899 
F047Duroc  Building,  Peoria,  Illinois 


city  zone  state  . 

deadline  for  reservations  is  march  10. 
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DR.  JAMES  B.  CONANT,  former  president  j 
of  Harvard  University,  will  be  the  keynote 
speaker  for  the  all-day  conference  on  | 
'Educatin9  the  Gifted"  to  be  held  at  Rutqers  | 
University,  New  Brunswick  on  March  22.  | 


Association  of  Student  Teaching  1 
To  Organize  in  New  Jersey  , 

Efforts  to  organize  a  New  Jersey 
branch  of  the  National  Association 
ot  Student  Teaching  are  about  to 
realize  success.  On  March  1,  all  per-  ! 
sons  interested  in  student  teaching 
programs  are  invited  to  the  Trenton 
STC  campus  for  an  organization 
meeting. 

The  AST  is  a  national  professional 
organization  for  college  and  public  j 
school  teachers  who  administer  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  education  of  prospec¬ 
tive  teachers,  supervise  student 
teaching  and  related  laboratory  ex¬ 
periences  in  schools,  and  who  teach 
college  courses  in  professional  edu¬ 
cation. 

Last  year  the  national  organization  i 
had  over  2,500  active  members.  New  i 
Jersey  has  had  fewer  than  20.  Over  j 
half  the  states  have  active  state  units.  ; 
The  March  1  meetings  will  attempt  | 
to  add  New  Jersey  to  the  list. 

The  meeting,  which  will  begin  at 
12:00  noon  in  Phelps  Hall,  expects 
all  present  members,  one  or  more 
representatives  from  each  of  the  17 
New  Jersey  colleges  which  train 
teachers,  and  any  other  interested 
college  and  school  persons. 

Reservations  for  luncheon  at 
$1.50  should  be  made  with  Miss 
Grace  Ullemeyer,  Trenton  STC.  on 
or  before  February  24. 

FEBRUARY,  IfSB 


For  Understanding  in  Arithmetic  .  .  . 
ROW-PETERSON  ARITHMETIC  PROGRAM  . Grades  1-8 

Lesions  that  develop  understanding  in  arithmetic  and  tie 
in  number  ideas  with  everyday  situations  .  .  .  Problem¬ 
solving  activities  that  develop  confidence  and  self-reliance 
.  .  .  .\bundant  drill  activities  and  recurrent  experience 
with  fundamental  processes  .  .  .  Comprehensive  Workbook.*, 
that  require  minimum  teacher  supervision  .  .  .  (iomplete 
Teacher's  Manuals  for  Grades  3  through  8  and  Teacher's 
Editions  for  Primer,  Hook  1,  and  Hook  2  showing  pupil’s 
page  in  full  size  and  color. 


ENRICHMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  ARITHMETIC . Grades  3-6 

(Consists  of  32  colorful  booklets  —  16  pages  each  —  with 
eight  hooks  for  each  grade  ,  .  .  Covers  a  wide  range  of 
materials  to  broaden  the  pupil's  experience  with  numbers, 
such  as:  number  tricks,  puzzles,  riddles,  magic  s<]uares, 
brain  teasers,  number  and  word  games,  jokes,  and  historieal 
stories.  Sold  only  by  the  package. 

Write  for  full  details 

Row,  Peterson  &  Company 

EVANSTON.  ILLINOIS  WHITE  PLAINS.  NEW  YORK 


Bank  As  Well  As  Borrow  .  .  . 

You  con  save  extra  money  by  banking  with  your  Teachers  Credit  Union. 
Address  it  in  care  of  tbe  Teachers  listed  below. 


AUANTIC  COUNTY 
Clortnct  $.  Sloltr 
Senior  High  School 
Atlantic  City— 4-7081 
BAYONNE 

Joseph  F.  Nelson 

D.  P.  Sweeney  H.  S. 
Boyonne — FE  9-2121 

CAMDEN 

E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  tth  St. 

Comden — WO  4-S084 

CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 
Morion  Hewitt 
c/o  City  Supt.  of  Sch. 

C.  M.  Courthouse — S-43t1 
CENTRAL  BERGEN 
Theresa  Von  Watering 
1S1  Euclid  Ave. 
Hockensuck— OE  3-7780 
CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
Mrs.  Mory  H.  Doen 
IB  Columbia  Ave. 
Vinelond-OX  2-7B4* 

EAST  BERGEN 
Carl  I.  Strong 
401  Douglos  St. 
Englewood — LO  8-2310 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
Richord  Cohill 
1SS  Brood  St. 
Iloomfiold-Pl  3-90SI 
GARFIELD-SOUTN  BERGEN 
Sch.  i,  Polisodo  Avo. 
Cotfield-PR  7-1040 


HOBOKEN 
Dominick  A.  Folco 
Demurest  High  School 
Hoboken— HO  3-I9U 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wm.  A.  Miller 
ISO  Columbia  Ave 
Jersey  City-OL  9  8B24 
MERCER  COUNTY 
Michael  Angelott 
Lowrence  Jr.  H.  S. 

Trentoiv-EX  d-7SU 
MONMOUTH-OCEAN  COUNTIES 
Horold  D  Shonnon 
S07  Bond  St. 

Atbury  Purk-PR  S-Si3B 
MORRIS  COUNTY 
James  A.  Allen 
Morristown  H.  S. 

Morristown — JE  B-3SOO 
NEWARK 

Gorlond  H.  Smith 
220  Lincoln  Ploco 
Irvington  11-ES  2-33M 
NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  Wilner 
Grommor  School 
Perth  Amboy— VA  <-33*0 
PASSAIC  COUNTY 
Jomos  0.  Golloghor 
Room  301,  <4  Hamilton  St. 
Potorson— SH  2-44SS 
SALEM  COUNTY 
Fronk  X.  Donohuo 
Woodstown  High  School 
Woodstown 


SOMERSET  COUNTY 
I.  Horold  Ten  Eyck 
24  E.  Spring  St.,  Somerville 
RAndolph  S-«I53 

SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Horold  W.  Strouss 
SIS  Kensington  Ave. 
Ploinfield-4-S49S 

TEANECX 

Chorles  E.  Hiiette 
High  School 
Teoneck— 7-2485 

TRENTON 
John  Rosenthal 
424  GrMnwoy  Ave. 
Trenton-OW  S-B732 

UNION  COUNTY 
G.  6.  Gudmunson 
Id  Lincoln  Avo.  East 
Rosollo  Pork— CH  S-017S 

WARREN  COUNTY 
Thelma  Barton 
R.F.D.  Hockoltslown 

WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Powoll 
157  Stvyvosont  Avo. 
Arlington— KE  3-24B0 

WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  Robortion 
WofI  Orongo  High  School 
Wost  Orongo— OR  4-24S4 
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Be  Considerable,  They  Say 

(continued  from  page  272) 

in  the  class  and  my  marks  were 
low  and  so  1  thought  this  would 
bring  them  up  but  I  had  the  rong 
color  ink  and  got  E.  The  comp, 
was  1 3  pages  longer  than  eny 
other  one.” 

Boy  -  Grade  10  “In  fifth  grade  I  was  blamed  for 
stealing  an  ivory  figurine  from 
school.  I  couldn’t  defend  myself  in 
any  way  so  I  took  the  blame.  From 
then  on  anything  that  happened  in 
school  was  blamed  on  me.  I  grew 
to  hate  that  school  and  everything 
it  stood  for.” 

Boy  -  Grade  8  “One  of  my  teachers  sent  the  boys 
down  to  the  basement  and  on  the 
way  back  the  boy  in  back  of  me 
hit  the  boy  in  front  of  me.  Nobody 
saw  this  except  me.  The  boy  in 
front  of  me  blamed  me.  The 
teacher  yelled  at  me  in  front  of 
all  the  mothers.  The  mothers  were 
there  because  it  was  visiting  day 
at  the  school.  I  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  explain  because  she  told 
me  to  keep  quiet. 


When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  fact  remains,  as 
one  pupil  said,  “Teachers  are  umenbeings  like  us.” 
As  my  class  of  newcomers  to  the  teaching  task  learned, 
it  is  more  often  the  human  qualities  of  a  teacher  not 
his  stored  up  knowledge  of  subjects  and  methods  that 
determines  if  learning  takes  place.  It  is  only  after  a 
teacher  is  understanding,  firm,  cheerful,  and  an  at¬ 
tractive  person  that  the  pupils  begin  to  find  intelligence 
and  “knowing  a  lot  about  a  lot  of  things”  very  useful. 
In  reading  their  comments,  one  gets  the  feeling  that 
pedagogical  brains  are  expendable  as  far  as  the  young¬ 
sters  are  concerned.  The  teacher  needs  the  respect 
of  his  pupils  before  he  is  in  a  position  to  use  his 
knowledge  advantageously.  That  respect  comes  after 
he  has  incorporated  into  his  personality  the  things 
which  are  more  easily  sensed  by  these  anonymous 
jottings  than  defined  by  a  theoretical  lecturer. 

To  my  questioner,  who  saw  an  uncrossable  breach 
between  his  class  and  the  teacher,  1  now  show  the 
schoolgirl’s  pencilling,  “We  like  teachers  that  are  con¬ 
siderable.” 

As  another  fifth  grader  put  it; 

“I  think  teachers  have  a  hard  job.  My  mother  has 
2  children  and  it  is  very  hard.  The  teacher  has  to 
holler  sometimes  and  give  us  homework.  I  have  nothing 
against  them.  They  are  very  nice  if  you  understand 
them.” 
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-  MAIL  TODAY  FOR  RATES 

No  Obligation  •  No  Agent  Will  Call 


OF 

EVERY 


SAVINGS  up  to  30%  from 

standard  rates  are  yours  because  _ 

you  eliminate  from  your  pre-  i 

mium  the  cost  of  maintaining  1  i 

the  customary  agency  system — 

and,  you  are  not  required  to  /Q 

pay  membership  fees  of  any 

kind! 

UNSURPASSED  CLAIM 

SSVICE  wherever  you  are — 
whenever  you  need  it.  Over  700  \< 

professional  claim  representa- 
tives,  located  in  every  size- 
able  city  in  the  U.  S.  and  its 
possessions. 

COUNTRY-WIDE 

PROTEaiON  wherever  you  / 

drive,  you  and  your  entire  fam- 
ily  are  protected  by  the  broader 
Standard  Family  Auto  Insur-  'd 

Policy — at  no  increase  in  cost. 

Goverxmext  Emploites 

I  jffTfs.  INSURANCE  COM  R  A  N  Y 

Casual  ^9ck  ComtHtnt  mot  afiUated  mltk  U.  S.  Cimtmmtni  | 
Wo*hingfoo  5«  D.  C  | 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEESMNSURANCE  RLDG.,  WASHINGTON  5,  D.  C. 


Residence  Addrm.. 


Afe . □  Single  □  Mjrtied.  Occupation  (ot  rank  if  Ktive  in  Armed  Forces) 

Location  of  Car  (if  different  from  residence  address)  . . . . 

Car  is  registered  m  State  of _  _ _  .  _ _ _ 


1.  (a)  Days  per  week  car  driven  to  work? 


- —  - — One  way  distance  is. 

(b)  Is  car  used  in  any  occupation  or  business’  (Cicluding  to  and  from  work) 
?.  Additional  operators  under  age  25  in  household  at  present  time _ 


Relation 

Marital  Status 

1 

j  N.  E.  Director  at  Hudson  Meeting  .  .  . 

Richard  D.  Batchelder,  Northeast- 
*  em  regional  director  for  the  NEA 
Department  of  Classroom  Teachers, 
spoke  to  a  group  of  Hudson  County 
I  classroom  teachers  at  the  Fairmount 
Hotel,  Jersey  City,  on  January  22. 

I  His  topic  was  “Quality  Teaching — 
'  Keystone  of  Progress.” 

Teachers  Colleges 

i  (continued  from  page  269) 

j  —new  buildings  or  additions  for  li¬ 
braries  at  Glassboro,  Montclair, 
;  Paterson  and  Union. 


go  to  college.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
State  Board  notes  that  in  the  future 
it  is  probable  that  the  state  teachers 
colleges  will  expand  further  to  be¬ 
come  general  colleges. 

In  the  meantime,  major  emphasis 
in  the  colleges  will  continue  to  be  on 
the  preparation  of  teachers  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  in  New  Jersey.  As 
laboratory  schools  are  built,  increas¬ 
ed  practical  experience  will  be  added 
to  the  training  of  all  new  teachers. 
As  new  specialized  facilities  are  built, 
new  major  field  programs  can  be 


added  at  the  various  colleges  in  sci¬ 
ence,  mathematics,  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  music,  art,  home  economics, 
industrial  arts  and  special  education. 
As  student  bodies  become  larger,  a 
more  complete  program  of  cultural, 
social  and  sports  activities  will  en¬ 
rich  the  academic  program. 

The  proposed  building  program 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  rounding 
out  the  educational  facilities  of  these 
colleges  as  well  as  adding  space  for 
increasing  numbers.  The  transition 
from  normal  school  to  full  college 
status  will  be  complete. 


—new  buildings  or  additions  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  offices  at  Glassboro, 

I  Jersey  City,  Montclair,  and  Union. 
— new  on-campus  laboratory  schools 
at  Jercey  City,  Paterson,  Tren- 
'  ton,  and  Union. 

—remodeling  existing  buildings  to 
I  provide  music  facilities  and  addi- 
!  tional  classrooms  at  Glassboro, 
additional  library  space  and  class- 
rooms  at  Jersey  City,  additional 
classrooms  at  Montclair,  addition¬ 
al  offices  and  student  facilities  at 
Paterson,  library  space  at  Tren¬ 
ton,  and  additional  classrooms  and 
guidance  facilities  at  Union. 

—new  dormitories  at  Glassboro, 
Montclair,  Paterson,  Trenton,  and 
I  Union. 

I  Colleges  Could  Grow 

,  If  such  expansion  plans  are  com- 
)  pleted,  enrollments  at  the  six  colleges 


could  grow 

as  follows: 

From 

To 

1 

Present 

Estimated 

Glassboro 

868 

2.000-  2.200 

^  Jersey  Gty 

745 

1.000-  1.200 

Montclair 

1.561 

2.500 

Paterson 

939 

2. COO 

Trenton 

1.250 

2.500 

Union 

963 

1.800-  2.000 

6,326 

11,800-12,400 

While  such  increased  facilities  will 
undoubtedly  help  in  alleviating  the 
teacher  shortage,  it  is  significant  that 
the  proposed  expansion  plans  for  the 
colleges  are  not  entirely  on  the  basis 
of  teacher  need. 

Just  as  pressing  as  this  need,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  State  Board,  is  the 
desire  to  provide  enough  college  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  large  number  of  young 
people  who  will  be  seeking  a  place  to 


TEACHING  IS  EASIER  WITH 

LAIDLAW  TEXTBOOKS 


The  LAIDLAW  HISTORY 
SERIES 

HARLOW 


OurCountrij'* 

Stor^ 


EIBLING 

Great  Names  in  Our  Country’s  Story 
(In  Preparation) 

Our  Country’s  Story 

Our  Beginnings  in  the  Old  World 

Our  United  States  (In  Preparation) 


NEW  HORIZONS 
Through  Reading  and 
Literature 

Books  I  and  II  for  Grade*  7  and  8 
BREWTON  •  LEMON  •  ERNST 

•  Completely  Neio 

•  Interesting,  Worthwhile  Content 

•  Separate  Reading  Skills  Sections 

•  Beautifully  Illustrated 


The  GOOD  ENGLISH 
SERIES 

SHANE-FERRIS-KEENER 


Grades  2-8 

•  New  1958  Edition 

•  Flexible  program— to  meet  your  needs 

•  Built-in  handbook  for  ready  reference 

•  Provides  for  individual  differences 


River  fereet.  iHkMle 
Summii,  New  Jereey 
Rale  All^  CoBferaio 
Dalae,  Tex«N  ^ 
Altantau  Oeerfta^ 


LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 


;W 


FEIItUARY,  less 


Paqe  Ilf 
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HARVARD 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Courses 
Open  to  Both  Men  and  Women 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

June  30  -  August  20 

EDUCATION 

June  30  -  August  1  3 


The  REVIEW’S  advertisers  offer  very  practical  ideas  for  the  teacher  who 
watches  for  them.  Some  of  the  advertisers  offer  material  for  which  you 
must  write  directly.  If  you  use  the  convenient  coupon  below  for  ordering 
several  items,  your  name  will  be  passed  on  to  the  advertisers,  who  will 
send  you  the  material. 


Special  Courses  for  Teachers:  Far 

Eastern  studies.  Physical  Sciences, 
English  Literature,  and  American  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Scholarships  available  for 
Far  Eastern  courses,  and  for  summer 
Master  of  Education  program. 


Middle  Eastern  Studies:  Special  pro¬ 
gram  with  scholarships. 


An  ova 
quidanc 
corpora 
practicr 
educati 
principt 
(Depar 


Conferences:  Educational  Administra¬ 
tion — The  Public  Looks  at  its  Schools; 
Balance  in  our  National  Security  Pol¬ 
icy;  Science  and  Education  in  the 
United  States. 


For  Preliminary  Announcement 
write  to 

HARVARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

O-Dept  .  2  Weld  Hall 
Cambridge  38.  Massachusetts 
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The  Farm  on  the  Hill 
Swiftweter,  Route  1.  Pe. 


State  Teachers  Magatines,  Inc. 
Dept.  C,  307  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago  I,  Illinois 


available  only  in  1957-58 


Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  I  indicare 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  is  available.  3<  oostsqe 
is  enclosed  for  each  number  circled 


SOUTH  AMERICA 
■I  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Ears  professional  advancement  with  one  of 
our  summer  travel  proieccs  in  the  fields  of 
Educaiioo,  History,  Art.  Music.  Sociolosy, 
LaoRuaBes,  Journalism,  etc. 

OtTered  by  colleges  and  uotversiciea,  moat 
of  ibcsc  sreyel  coursea  arc  plaoaad  to  satisfy 
*To  aereice“  credit  requirements.  Total  cost, 
$499  ep,  Naer  YoHt  b^k  to  New  York. 

S  T  U  fD  y  ^  A  B  C  €  A  D 

3S0  WEST  57th  ST,  NEW  YOU  19.  N.Y. 


school  name 


106.  school  address 


enrollment 


67.  Brochure  on  a  different  kind  of  tour 
through  Europe  and  a  corner  of  Africa. 
Describes  itinerary  and  gives  costs  for 
twenty  countries  in  seventy  days,  summer 
1958.  (Europe  Summer  Tours) 
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79.  Webstar  Number  Line  A  special  teach¬ 
ing  device  which  can  be  used  by  teachers 
to  clearly  show  pupils  all  the  basic  arith¬ 
metic  steps:  addition,  substraction,  multipli¬ 
cation  and  division.  It  is  designed  to  be 
tacked  or  taped  above  the  chalkboard  and 
is  a  perfect  device  for  helping  teachers 
lead  boys  and  girls  to  see  that  arithmetic 
has  meaning  and  is  actually  challenging  and 
anjoyeble.  (Webster  Publishing  Company) 

105.  Array  Occupations  and  You  A  well- 
mdexad  handbook  (312  pages)  of  the  Army's 
ten  occupational  areas,  with  related  civilian 
jobs.  Designed  to  help  young  people  plan 
their  careers.  Intended  for  guidance  coun¬ 
seling  work  with  students  and  reference  for 
both.  (Department  of  the  Army) 

106.  Military  Guidance  in  Secondary  Schools 
An  over-all  view  of  the  problems  of  military 
guidance,  with  many  practical  ways  of  in¬ 
corporating  military  guidance  services  and 
practices  into  the  high  school  guidance  and 
educational  program.  Written  primarily  for 
principals,  counselors,  coaches  and  teachers. 
(Department  of  the  Army) 

107.  Preliminary  Announcement  of  1958 
summer  courses,  open  to  both  men  and 
women,  in  Arts  and  Sciences  (June  30  - 
August  20)  and  in  Education  (June  30  - 
August  13).  Special  courses  for  teachers  in 
Government.  Far  Eastern  History,  the  Sci¬ 
ences,  and  English  Literature.  Scholarships 
available.  Summer  program  for  degree  of 
Master  of  Education;  special  conferences  and 
lectures;  extracurricular  activities.  (Harvard 
Summer  School) 


Ac- 
ures 
lese 
for 
)ver  j 
iSOn 


'Round-the-World  Touch  Added 
To  Irvington  Teachers'  Meeting 

Irvington  Teachers  followed  their 
regular  January  business  meeting 
with  an  inspiring  program  on  inter¬ 
national  travel.  Entitled  “Our  World 
and  Education  as  Seen  by  Irvington 
Teachers”,  the  program  presented 
seven  local  teachers  who  spoke  on 
their  travels  and  experiences.  The 
places  covered  in  talks  were  India, 
Turkey,  Hawaii,  Mexico,  England, 
the  Scandinavian  Countries,  the  In¬ 
dian  Settlements  in  Our  Southwest, 
and  Bali  and  Phillipine  Islands. 

Articles  collected  by  the  teachers 
of  Irvington  were  exhibited.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  program,  all  guests 
were  invited  to  an  “International 
Sweets  Table”  to  sample  the  delica¬ 
cies  representing  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  Irvington 
H.  S.  on  January  28.  Adeline  Frunzi. 
is  program  chairman  for  the  Irving¬ 
ton  Public  School  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


I 


HO 


suggfsnon 
'  provrg  helpful 


hope 


BIRD  w  mobile 

education  with  fun 


This  fascinating  mobile 
of  21  American  birds 
is  in  beautiful  true-color. 
With  swing  and  motion, 
birds  seem  to  fly  in  space. 

Price  $1.00  ppd. 


When  hung,  this  delightful  BIRD 
MOBILE  is  2-1  X  24'.  It  takes  no 
extra  room  as  it  can  swing  in  a 
window  or  in  an  un-used  corner. 
It’s  fun  to  string  up.  The  string 
and  simple  directions  go  with  it. 
But  most  fun  of  all,  to  the  child, 
is  getting  to  know  t  he  birds.  They 
are  in  clear,  brilliant  color —ea.sy 
to  identify.  Name,  habitat,  char¬ 
acteristics  accompany  mobile. 
Among  the  21  birds  are:  robin, 
flicker,  bluebird,  blue  jay,  red¬ 
winged  blackbird,  barn  swallow, 
cardinal,  Baltimore  oriole,  red¬ 
start,  red-headed  woodpecker, 
wood  thrush,  red-eyed  vireo. 


from  the  Chicago 
Natural  History  Museum. 


To  get  BIRD  MOBn.K,</<’jfr/^r</,send 

name,  addrevs  and  #1.(10  to  dett.  b, 

CHICAt.O  NATIIRAI.  HINTORV  MliEUM, 

Chicago#.  Postage  prepaid. 


EUROPE 

Summsr  1958 — 70  Days 

Wi'll  tM  th*  utvol,  plm  North  Atrico,  Yugoslovio,  Eost 
Gonnany,  (iKhoilovohio,  lorlin,  Dornnoih,  and  Irolond. 
A  low-prictd,  difloront  kind  of  trip  for  tho  young  in 
spirit  who  don't  want  to  ho  hordtd  oroond.  Writo  t» 

EUROPE  SUMMER  TOURS 

255  5E0U0IA  (lOX  5)  -  PASADENA.  CAIIFOINIA 


- - TRAVEL  RIGHT - 

Europe  —  Raquast  rasarvationo  NOW  (N) 
Check  choice  and  mail  today. 

1.  (urtoin  modo  (oorior  ostittod  —  Europe  Q 

2.  Cofiductod  tour  fuldtrt  —  Europo  Q  U.S.A.  Q 

3.  Origins  ul  Nuw  Englond  Tuur  Juno  23-Juhr  4  Q 

“A  Cuursu  on  WhHlt"  N.E.  Origins  Histury 
A  liloroturt  from  1420.  3  Noun  Univ.  trudit. 

For  Vorld-Vidt  Travel  Specify  Visbes  6  Write 

_ ARNOLD  TOURS  I’  Newbury  St. _ 

Boston,  Mass. 


I  E  W 


FEBRUARY. 


t58 


P«  go  2t 1 


I 


I 


PTA’S- SCHOOL  GROUPS 


SILL  VINTiX  PRODUCTS 


Schooli  all  over  the  country  ore  piling  up  BIG 
treasuries  by  selling  the  Vinten  top  quality  | 
notionoliy  known  household  cloths.  Choice  of  10  { 

items — money  back  guarantee.  Write  for  full  ' 
details  and  sample  dish  cloth  lo: 

VINE  ASSOCIATES,  BEVERLY  1.  N.|. 

Serving  notionof  orgoni/ofioni  for  over  30  yeori  | 


Are  you  Middle  Grade  teachers 
happy  with  your  results  in 
teaching  Long  Division? 

Inquire  about- 

Seeing  Through  Arithmetic 

(by  Van  Engen,  Harfung,  and  Knowles) 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Company 
1900  Pollitt  Drive,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 


ALL  AROUND  ELECTRIC  TESTER 


Shipped  on  Approval 

Tests  all  electrical  appli¬ 
ances,  automobile  cir¬ 
cuits,  TV  tubes,  etc. 
Measures  A.C.  and  D.C. 
voltages,  currents,  re¬ 
sistance  and  leakage. 
Price  complete  Including 
£4  pace  book  only  $15.85. 
Shipped  on  approval. 
NO  MONET  WITH 
ORDER— NO  C.O.D. 


Order  Model  70  "on  approval."  If  satisfac¬ 
tory  you  pay  $15.85  (plus  p.p.)  In  4  monthly 
payments.  Otherwise  return  after  10  days 
free  trial.  Moss  Electronic  Dist.  Co.,  Inc., 
Dept.  D-432.  3849  Tenth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  34.  N.  Y. 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 

by  coopcrotive  publisher  who  offers  outhor  eorly 
publicotion,  higher  royolty,  notional  distribution,  ond 
booutifully  designed  books.  All  subjects  welcomed. 
Write,  or  send  your  MS  directly. 


GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.  MR.  JENKINS  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


T 


Look—  Hear  — 


Equipment 

Sky  Master  Globe:  Sky  Master,  781  Fairview 
Ave.  Fairview  N.  J. 

A  do-it-yourself  kit  to  assemble  a 
functional  globe  showing  the  sky  ex¬ 
actly  as  you  see  it.  All  the  impor¬ 
tant  stars  and  other  features  of  the 
night  sky  are  clearly  indicated.  Other 
models  both  in  kit  form  and  as¬ 
sembled  are  available.  Send  for  full 
information  of  this  interesting  and 
helpful  material. 

Films 

Canadian  Geography:  National  Film  6’^ard 
Canada  630  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  20 
N.  Y. 

The  National  Film  Board  of  Can¬ 
ada  has  recently  completed  an  ex¬ 
cellent  series  of  six  films  dealing 
with  the  geography  of  Canada.  The 
series  has  been  prepared  especially 
for  classroom  use  and  is  authorita¬ 
tive  and  completely  up-to-date.  It 
consists  of  one  general  film  plus  a 
more  detailed  film  of  each  of  the  five 
geographical  areas  of  Canada.  Each 
film  is  complete  in  itself  although  the 
full  series  gives  a  very  comprehen¬ 
sive  overall  view  of  Canada.  Each 
film  sells  for  $80.  in  B.  &  W.  and 
copies  are  available  for  preview  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  500  Mile  Adventure:  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager.  Communications  Products,  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America  Bldg.  15-1.  Camden 
N.  J. 

An  interesting  action  packed  film  of 
the  1957  Memorial  Day  auto  race 
at  the  Indianapolis  Speedway  is  avail¬ 
able  for  educational  and  club  show¬ 
ings  without  charge.  Included  in  the 
film  is  shown  the  use  made  of  minia¬ 
ture  micro  pcxrket  radio  receivers  for 
coordinating  the  film  of  the  race. 

Rhythm  Band  Flutes:  Educational  Sales  Com¬ 
pany,  50  Rose  Apple  Road  Levittown  Pa. 

'  A  film  dealing  with  the  classroom 
use  of  rhythm  band  flutes  is  avail¬ 
able  without  charge  to  educational 
groups.  Demonstrates  the  use  of  these 
I  instruments  as  part  of  the  music  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  school. 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

principal,  School  No.  8  ( 

Jersey  City 

Filmstrips  t 

Ftow  To  Ride  Your  Bicycle  Safely:  Audic  I 

Visual  School  Service,  114  E.  31st  St.,  Ne* 
York  16,  N.  Y.  J 

The  makers  of  Mobilgas  and  Mobil- 
oil  are  offering  an  excellent  full 
color  filmstrip  and  teachers  manual 
on  the  impr^rtant  subject  of  bicycle  ' 
safety  without  charge.  The  12  basic 
safety  rules  of  the  Bicycle  Institute  i 
i>f  America  are  woven  into  an  en- 
lertaining  story  with  each  frame  il¬ 
lustrating  a  single  idea  with  short 
informative  captions.  The  teacher’s 
manual  suggests  a  novel  classroom 
project  in  which  the  students  can 
participate.  The  filmstrip  is  free  and  ' 
may  be  retained  in  your  library. 

Social  Studies:  Life  Filmstrips  9  Rockefelle' 
Plaza.  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

A  new  distributing  plan  now  makes 
it  possible  to  obtain  many  of  the 
excellent  Life  Filmstrips  in  black  and 
white  at  a  substantial  saving,  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  $1.66  per  filmstrip.  This  is 
due  to  grouping  related  filmstrips 
into  a  package  of  four,  five  or  six  i 
filmstrips  with  a  savings  in  distribu- 1 
tion  costs.  In  addition  the  outstand¬ 
ing  color  filmstrips  based  on  the 
articles  in  Life  magazine  are  also  | 
available.  Write  for  the  latest  cata¬ 
log  and  price  list. 

Publications 

Educational  Records:  Educational  Services 
Department,  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
Camden.  N.  J. 

A  new  edition  of  this  helpful  cata¬ 
log  is  now  available  for  school  use. 
-Ml  selections  are  coded  as  to  grade 
levels,  basic  application  in  teaching 
music  and  for  correlation  with  other 
subjects.  In  addition  to  records  some  . 
100  tape  selections  are  included. 
Send  10  cents  to  cover  mailing  costs 
for  your  copy. 

Filmstrip  Catalog:  Eye  Gate  House,  146-01  ' 
Archer  Ave.  Jamaica  35.  N.  Y. 

Send  for  the  latest  catalog  listing 
many  fine  filmstrips  and  the  special 
plan  for  obtaining  them  at  low  cost. 
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Newark  H.S.  Women  To  Sponsor  | 
Forum  on  Science  and  Math 
“Implications  of  Math  and  Science 
in  the  World  Today”  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  representatives  of  indus¬ 
try,  medicine,  and  education,  on 
Tuesday,  February  18  at  4:00  p.m., 
in  the  Clinton  Place  Jr.  H.  S.  audi-  ' 
torium.  Newark.  This  program  for  I 
educators,  parents,  and  industrialists  i 
of  Essex  County  is  sponsored  by  the  i 
High  School  Women’s  Association  ' 
of  Newark. 

Mr.  Michael  .McGreal,  assistant 
superintendent  of  Newark  schools, 
will  serve  as  moderator. 

The  panelists  will  include  Dr. 
Ernest  Ranucci,  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  at  Newark  S.T.C.  Dr.  Ra¬ 
nucci.  former  member  of  the 
Weequahic  H.  S.  staff,  will  present 
public  school  math  as  applied  to  the 
sputnik-geared  world. 

Dr.  Irving  P.  Orens,  chairman  of 
the  Graduate  Division  of  Newark 
College  of  Engineering,  will  stress 
the  needs  of  science  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  interplanetary  race. 

A  doctor  will  discuss  the  demands 
of  medicine  in  this  atomic  age,  and 
a  business  representative  will  chart 
the  requirements  of  industry  to  keep 
pace  with  progress  in  space. 

Members  of  the  committee  re¬ 
sponsible  for  arranging  the  forum 
are  Evelyn  Bacheller,  program  chair¬ 
man;  Mildred  Ferraro;  Elena  Haviar; 
Laura  Isserman;  Gladys  Longly; 
Mary  Macintosh;  and  Lenore  Adu- 
bato,  president. 


When  teachers  trant  better  positions 
When  schools  uant  better  teachers 
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G.  Fdteard  McComiter,  Mgr, 


Member  Satiomai  A*tociat*om  of  Teachefs’  Agencies 
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School  and  College  Positions  Listed  Thronghont  the  Yettr 

From  Pennsylvania,  Delaware.  MarylanU,  New  jersey.  New  York — lOth  Year 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

517-18  Witherspoon  Bldg.  Walnut  and  |uniper  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA 

Teachers  for  Schools — Schools  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion 

E.  F.  Malooey  i 
E.  F.  Miloney.  Jr.  » 


Kinitsley 


TEACHERS — We  have  officially  liMed  hundredn  of  tiplendid  poaitiona— Elcnentary — Secondary 
—College.  Why  not  inveatiKaU*  theae  throuirh  us?  Our  many  years  of  experience  in  placintr 
teachers  over  th  rty-three^years  under  the  same  mana»'ement  trives  you  ex|>ert  Kuidance  so 
important  in  seekintr  a  posifUm.  Write  irnm«diately.  **Why  put  ytiur  future  so  important  to 
you  .11  inexfierienced  hands.** 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Em  1H80  SriUtiun  to  THE  PENN  EDl’CATIONAL  BUREAU  ’8th  Year 

205  NUKTIi  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 
Member  Setionj/  Aswitaiton  of  Tejihen'  Agemsej 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Genthner,  Prop. 
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School  Secretaries  Compile 
Survey  of  Salaries  Paid  in  N.  J. 

The  New  Jersey  Association  of 
School  Secretaries  has  compiled  and 
published  its  own  survey  of  salaries 
for  educational  secretaries  in  New 
Jersey.  Copies  are  available  to  board 
of  education  members  and  adminis¬ 
trators  for  5()c  each.  Requests  should 
be  made  to  Miss  Emma  G.  Castner, 
21  West  Washington  Ave.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  N.  J, 


AUAmR/m 


ATHLETIC  GLASSES 


•  found  wherever  athletes  compete  throughout  America 
•  a  wise  investment  in  eye  safety 

fcitfi  sturdy  .H-n*tai  f'*"  .4sorb«ni  Por  your  protection,  look  for  the 

— -  ^ ^  '“***'  "***  a-A  trademark  on  the  lenses  of 

every  pair  of  genuine 
dUdme/CM 'AiMciic  Glasses 

See  your  eye  doctor 


Orop-bBlI  Usted  safety 
prtcition  Itiivts 


Miss  Chappell  Passes  .  .  . 

Cleo  R.  Chappell,  a  retired  pro¬ 
fessor  of  geography  from  Trenton 
ST(',  passed  away  in  November. 
Miss  Chappell  was  one  of  the  past- 
presidents  of  the  N.  J.  Council  of 
Geography  Teachers. 


otiitf  players 

•Copyright  Medical  Arts  Building  •  Minneapolis 

COMPLETE  LABORATORIES  CONVENIENTLY  LOCATED  IN  UPPER  MIDWEST  CITIES 
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As  hearings,  proposals  and  debates  develop  in  this  I 
session  of  the  Congress,  NEA  will  be  pulling  and  | 
pushing  any  emerging  program  along  lines  acceptable 
to  the  teaching  profession.  Your  voice — that  of  the 
“educators  of  the  country” — will  have  to  speak  force¬ 
fully  many  times. 

If  you  are  a  wait-and-see  person  who  has  held 
off  paying  your  NEA  dues  this  year,  now  is  certainly  [ 
the  time  to  throw  your  support  in  with  that  of  your 
fellow-teachers.  What  emerges  from  this  session  of 
Congress  could  change  the  kind  of  schools  in  which 
you  teach.  Keeping  such  changes  in  harmony  with 
the  basic  principles  of  education  in  which  we  teachers 
believe  will  largely  depend  on  the  power  of  the  “edu-  , 
cators’  spokesman”  in  Washington.  An  NEA  mem-  1 
bership  is  certainly  a  small  price  to  pay  for  assuring  1 
the  expression  of  your  point-of-view  in  this  national 
educational  debate. 


Your  Voice  Speaks 

Three  days  after  the  White  House  announced  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  new  federal  education  program, 
the  New  York  Times  carried  a  lead  story  under  this 
headline: 

"Educators  Offer  Plan  on  Schools; 

Warn  on  Overstressing  Science" 

The  Times  and  every  other  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try  were  referring  to  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Educational  Policies  Commission.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  of  this  group — far  more  comprehensive 
than  the  President’s  program — have  been  taken  to 
represent  the  feelings  of  the  entire  teaching  profession. 
According  to  the  Times,  the  NEA  means  the  “edu¬ 
cators  of  the  country.” 

In  almost  every  subsequent  analysis  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proposal,  the  Times — as  well  as  other  news¬ 
papers — has  been  quick  to  point  out  that  the  nation’s 
educators  (NEA)  regard  the  Eisenhower  approach 
as  far  too  modest. 

Most  news  stories  add  that  teachers  want  a  broader 
and  more  general  program  of  Federal  financial  aid 
and  do  not  want  an  excessive  emphasis  on  science. 
The  country’s  press  has  been  listening  to  the  NEA. 

The  President’s  original  education  plans  in  his  Okla¬ 
homa  City  speech  went  through  several  modifications 
before  being  announced  as  an  official  administrative 
proposal.  The  recommendations  of  the  Department  o.*' 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  toned  down  the  idea  of 
math-science  teacher  salary  differentials,  changed  the 
President’s  plan  for  a  national  aptitude  testing  plan 
to  state  and  local  programs  financed  by  matching 
federal  grants,  suggested  a  scholarship  program  not 
exclusively  but  only  preferentially  for  math  and 
science  students,  and  added  a  scheme  for  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  training  centers  in  foreign  languages.  While 
almost  everyone  else  was  cheering  each  development 
of  the  President’s  math-science-booster  plan,  it  was 
largely  the  sober  warnings  of  the  NEA — both  in  public 
and  in  private  conferences  with  HEW  Secretary  Mar¬ 
ion  B.  Folsom — that  produced  significant  changes  in 
the  final  form  of  the  Administration  plan. 
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Ready  for  Tomorrow  \ 

Buying  “178  West  State  Street”  is  another  big  step 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  NJEA  as  the  serv¬ 
ice  organization  for  New  Jersey  teachers.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  ready  now  not  only  for  today’s  problems, 
but  in  one  important  respect  at  least,  for  tomorrow’s.  ^ 

The  Association  could  hardly  hope  to  serve  50,0(X) 
members  with  the  same  staff  and  facilities  which 
seemed  adequate  for  25,000.  At  the  same  time  our 
membership  is  asking  for — and  receiving — more  serv¬ 
ice  per  teacher  than  ever  before.  Hurry-up  calls  for 
field  representatives;  conferences  with  friendly — and 
not-so-friendly — organizations,  legal  cases,  requests  for 
pension  help  and  research  facts,  the  need  for  press 
releases  and  publications  are  increasing  even  faster 
than  our  membership.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  possible 
to  outline  our  legislative  program  in  two  pages  of  the 
Review;  last  month  we  could  just  compress  the  out¬ 
line  into  eight  pages. 

Buying  the  “house  next  door”  seemed  the  logical  ' 
way  to  prepare  for  even  greater  demands.  It  also 
made  sense  in  that  the  Association  could  do  it  by 
paying  cash  out  of  its  reserve.  Until  the  space  is  ac¬ 
tually  needed  by  the  Association,  the  purchase  is 
merely  an  investment  of  those  reserves,  which  will 
bring  in  as  great  a  return  as  they  would  produce  if 
invested  elsewhere.  As  the  Association  needs  space, 
it  can  take  it  over  gradually,  and  still  get  a  return 
from  the  space  not  required  for  its  own  use. 

Finally  it  is  obvious  that  the  consolidation  under 
one  owner  of  the  whole  120-foot  frontage  on  Trenton’s 
main  street,  across  from  the  State  buildings,  adds  to 
the  value  of  both  our  present  Headquarters  and  our 
new  property. 

The  “Building  Committee”,  the  Executive  Commit-  I 
tee.  and  the  Delegate  Assembly  deserve  the  congrat¬ 
ulations  of  all  NJEA  members,  both  for  their  care¬ 
ful  approach  to  future  planning  and  for  the  happy 
solution  they  found. 
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UP-TO-MTE  TEACHERS 
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UP-TO-PATE  TEXTBOOKS 

SINGER  publishes  them  — with  many  huilt-in 
and  separate  aids  that  make  teaching  easier. 


JOURNEYS  ADVENTURES 

GRADE  7  GRADE  8 


THE  PROSE  AND  POETRY  SERIES 

GRADES  3-12 

Fifth  edition  texts  (c.  1957)  for  grades  7 
and  8  of  this  well-known  series  are  being 
enthusiastically  received.  They  plunge  boys 
and  girls  into  home  and  school  affairs,  seat 
them  at  the  feet  of  heroes,  and  leave  them 
tingling  with  the  excitement  of  mystery. 
Whether  it’s  modem  or  traditional,  it’s  “for 
them’’and  they  like  it! 


SINGER  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

PRIMER-3 

Another  1957  copyright  series.  Superbly  illustrated  in 
color,  these  books  teach  social  behavior  through  prompt 
projection  of  the  child  into  recognizable  discussion 
stories  and  tell-a-story  pictures.  Fine  reading  and  study 
material  for  primary  grades. 

Other  Singer  Publications: 

THE  ENJOYING  ENGLISH  SERIES 

Grades  3-12 

THE  MALLORY  MATHEMATICS  SERIES 

Ten  books  for  high  schools  which  teach 
mathematics,  from  low  average  to  pre¬ 
engineering 

THE  SINGER  SCIENCE  SERIES 

Fre-Primer  through  Grade  9 

We  shall  be  happy  to  answer  inquiries  regarding  any  of 
these  books.  Complete  teaching  aids  are  available  for  each. 

THE  I,  IV.  SIH6ER  COMPANY,  INC. 

249-259  W.  ERIE  BOULEVARD,  DEPT.  E,  SYRACUSE  2,  N.  Y. 


Rep.  by:  T.  K.  ELLIS.  110  Woodside  Ave..  Trenton.  N.  J.;  CONRAD  LANKEWICH.  Box  1372,  Sparta.  N.  J. 


Now!  You  lead  children  to 


think  through 
for  themselves 


the 


behind  arithmetic  si 

?ING  ARITH 


steps 


with 


reasons 


EXPLOR 


ETIC 
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Boys  and  girls  “reason  out”  problems, 
gain  greater  insight,  stronger  skills, 
and  confidence  in  their  arithmetic  ability! 

EXPLORING  ARITHMETIC  introduces  new  arithmetic  concepts 
to  youngsters  through  true-to-life  word  or  picture  situations.  These 
situations  contain  a  problem.  Several  exercises  ask  pupils  to  solve 
the  problem  by  using  what  they  already  know.  You  find  it  easier  to 
teach  the  new  arithmetic  steps  that  boys  and  girls  need  in  order  to 
solve  the  problem  in  a  faster,  better  way  . . .  because  your  pupils  are 
made  receptive  through  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  reasons  behind 
the  concept.  They  will  actually  find  arithmetic  has  meaning  and  is  fun. 


WEBSTER  f  PUBLISHING  CO. 

1808  Washington  Avenue  •  St.  Louis  3,  Missouri 


YOUR  NEW  JERSEY  REPRESENTATIVE: 

BEN  R.  RUNKLE  •  320  Claremont  Avenue  •  Montclair,  New  Jersey 


Webster  Publishing  Company 

Please  send  me  a  Webster  Number  Line: 


Name. 


School. 


Address. 


Also  see  these  other 
Webster  publications: 


THE  NEW  GOALS  IN  SPELLING, 
features  phonics  and  word-structure;  grades  2-8 


THE  NEW  WEBSTER  LANGUAGE, 
teaches  language  skills  step  by  step;  grades  3-6 


WEBSTER  CLASSROOM  SCIENCE  LIBRARY, 

12  science  books  for  reading  and  activities;  grades  4-8 


t-  "  ’ 

I 

EXPLORING  ARITHMETIC  uses  many  special  visual 
1  teaching  features,  such  as  the  Number  Line  and 
I  the  Abacus.  Use  this  coupon  to  order  your  FREE 
Webster  Number  Une; 


EXPLORING  ARITHMETIC 
by  Jesse  Osborn,  Adeline  Riefling 
and  Herbert  F.  Spitzer. 

Grades  3-8;  Complete  and  func¬ 
tional  Teachers’  Editions  for  each 
grade. 


EXPLORING  ARITHMETIC  has  a  comprehensive  problem-solving 
program,  with  an  abundance  of  word  problems  and  practice  exercises 
to  nail  down  the  stronger  understanding  youngsters  acquire.  There  is 
a  spiral  reteaching  program,  thorough  testing,  plus  good  organiza¬ 
tion,  an  orderly  format  and  the  writing  is  simple  and  clear.  This 
program  has  the  most  fascinating  illustrations  ever  used  in  arithmetic 
textbooks.  Write  for  an  illustrated  brochure  or  ask  your  Webster 
Representative  for  examination  copies.  See  for  yourself  why  this 
new  program  is  so  remarkable. 


